i! is one of those coincidences 
Which seems almost poetic that the 
day of Sir Winston Churchill's 
State burial should also be an 
Mnniversary - the seventeenth - of 
Mahatina Gandhi’s assassination. 
‘hese two great adversaries never 
het. They never spoke or corres- 
Bonded with one another. But 
etween them there flowed an 
Unspoken debate on the meaning 
of power which stands as one of the 
freat dialogues of our time. Tere, 
We have tried to give words to that 
dialogue. 


Gani: If 1 had been still alive at the 
lime of your death, Sir Winston, I should 
lave found it difficult to say very much 
that was favourable in your behalf. | 
‘Ope you will at least appreciate the 
trankness of this confession. 

Cinrenis: Not only its frankness, Mr 
Gandhi, but its justice. After all, TP had 
No kind words to offer in your behalf 
Yon your death. 


Tanpit: Nor indeed during my life. J 
fear EF never struck you as being much 
Biter than, as you put it, “a half-naked 
aKiy.”? 

Giineninn: That, sir, is a misquotation. 
What I really said was rather more 
ee: [ called you a“ seditious 
‘ Te 
Ganon ; Well, I do not take it unkindly 
iat you should have called me cither 
llf-naked"” or “seditious.” For, in- 
HHeca, both were true of me: I was a 
j volutionary in # loin-eloth and am not 
‘sulted to have you say so. But that 
SU should call me a “fakir'’ - a monk 
thic 1 know what insult you intended by 
be: You intended to deny me the 
Snour of sharing your own calling: that 
i 4 statesman, 

STURCHILE: Exactly so. Thourh why 
U should feel insulted by this I’m sure 
flon’t understand. It was just as much 
» Statement of fact as that you were 
pecditious.” A imonk, a mystic, a 
yf lonary ... you might have been any 
@, these. But a statesman - never! 
biANpiat: } hope you wilt explain this to 
ay Sir Winston. A statesman js one 
iho leads people, is he not? You must 
pUnit that many people followed where 


Hed ... da fact, many more, I think, 
yan ever followed you. 
bWncninL: A great many children 


wiowed Stephen of Venddme on the 
gridren’s crusade, This did not make 
pibhen 4 statesman. For similar 
Sivas of religious delusion, many 
A "Wiens followed you into a collective 
Of rebellion and folly for which your 


Churchill and 
Gandhi 


price 6d 


{US 20 cents) 


A DIALOGUE ON POWER 


country Is still paying the price of dis- 
unify and poverty. No sir, a statesman 
is not sbnply any Pied Piper whe can 
heguile a crowd into following at his 
heels. That is far too simple, Ue is 
essentially a man who Juirsues realistic 


goals with a realistic appreciation of 
power. 
Ganpur: I shall leave to one side the 


question of who bears the responsibility 
for both India's disunity and her 
poverty. T doubt this is a matter that 
any British politician could pursue very 
far without embarrassment. But surely, 
Sir Winston, you must give me credit for 
understanding how to wield power. Hise 
how should | have managed to arouse 60 
many millions to the struggle for in- 
dependence? 

Caunchia: You did that, of course, by 
Playing freely upon their rehgious sen 
sibilities, by indiscriminately stirring 
their moral pagsion. .. . 

Ganpiti: But if this is a transgression, 
you clearly stand condemned of it your- 
self, After aH, it way your pift of 
eloquence which inspired the British ta 
their heraic war effort. My fasting and 
preaching was but the Indian counter- 
part of your magnificent BBC broadcasts. 


It seems to me we hoth stirred our 
people’s moral passion, for we both knew 
that a people's moral passion is the 
greatest souree of political power, 

CnureniLy: Ah, but T spoke of a ‘ realis- 
fic appreciation of power.’ | The 
dilference between us is that I knew 
where moral fervour must be bounded 
by political necessity. I knew where the 
compromise must be struck between 
principle and practice, between the ideal 
and the possible. But you... you were 
an ethical inebriate: you spoke of 
“love” and “truth” and you went flat 
out fer them - as a drunken man might 
leap off a housetop trying ta embrace 
the moon, never caring what sacrifice of 
life ar limb or simple self-respect it may 
cost. Why, in the name of “ love," you 
would have denied your people proper 
defence against the Japanese! ‘There 
ate always cowards and simpletons 


around ta cheer on such folly, Butin my. 


eyes, you were simply another sorcerer’s 
apprentice of the human conselence. If 
I may quote myself; “The human race 
cannot make progress without ideal 
ism...” 

GanpHt: | know there will he a “ but” 
in this somewhere, 


Pa Ung 


CHurcuiti: Indeed there wills) -. ut 


idealism at other people's expense, and - 


without regard to the ruin and slaughter 
which fall upon millions of humble 
homes, cannot be regarded as its highest 
or noblest farm,” Painful as it may seem 
to a man of your “saintly” sensitivities, 
politics is the art of choosing among 
lésser evils for the sake af greater 
poods. 

Ganpat: And what was the obliteration 
bombing of “ milllans of humbla homes ” 
in Dresden and Hamburg - a deed for 
which you bear the primary responsi: 
bility? Was this a lesser evil or a preater 
goad? 

CHURCHILL? A preat, a regrettably great, 
but still a lesser evil. a strateay that 
helped crush the enemy and end the war 
ail the sooner, 
innocent lives, 


Ganpar; f wonder that you do not see. 
how deeply warped must be any concept — 
of “statesmanship” that forces se good. - 


& man as yourself. to order the mass 


killing af innocent hundreds of thousands | 


in Dresden and Hamburg... and this 16 


And so ta save many | 


continued on page 4 ye 
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NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 7.30 p.m. Friends 
Meeting: Ituuse, John Slater on MLI, ANF etc. 
Neweastle OND. 


30 January, Saturday 


OXFORD, 10.45 to 5 pm. Newman Rooms, St 
Aldgate’s. Study conference on “ Britain's 
future without nuclear weapons"? Speakers: 
Olive Gibbs. Terence Heclas, Philip Leeson, on 
general, palitical and economic implications. 
CND. 
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apers should be sent unfolded and packed as 
as possible. Please address them to the Publishing Department, Peace 


session. Groups in Herts, Beds, Bucks and N, 
Middx welcome. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


2.30 to 7.30 p.m. Friends 
Meeting House, 


Horseman St, “Jobs and 
bombs,'' a conference for trade unionists. 
Speakers: Geoffrey Goodman (of the Sun, and 
author of CND pamphiet, ‘‘ The Economic Coa- 
sequences Of Staying Alive ’’) and Alan Kooney, 
and a local opponent of CND. Tickets 2s 6d ine 
tea from N, W. CND, Factory Road, Birmingham 
ig 


31 January, Sunday 


BROMLEY, Kent. 10.15 a.m. to 4 p.m. 36 Ifayes 
Garden, Hayes. Day schoal on the majority and 
minority reports of CND executive to con- 
ference. Michael Craft and John Thorpe wall 
take sides. Details from Sec. Bromley CND, 
28 Church Lane, Bromley. 


LONDON W.C.1. 


leigh Street 
ing. 


10 a.m, to 6.30 p.m. 6 Ends- 
National Committee of 100 meet- 


3 February, Wednesday 


LONDON N.16. 
Yoakley Road. 
William 
(CND). 


8B p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Brains Trust: ‘' Tories v. CND.” 
fetes 2 (Con) and John Brunner 


4 February, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m, Friends Mecting House, 
Kush Road, Leytonstone. Fred Spicer: ‘ The 


Labour Party's foreign policy.” PFU, 
LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh &t. 
Emergency meeting on the Malaystan- 


Indonesian war situation. All interested invited. 
International Sub-Cttec, Cttee of 100. 


LONDON W.C.1.) 7.45 p.m. Friends Inter- 
national Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. 
“A historical background of South Africa.” 
Stanley Trapido of the Institute of Common- 
wealth Studies, SoF. 


OXFORD. 1.15 p.m. Contlege of Technology, 
Gipsy Lane, Headington. ‘‘ The future of the 
UN.”’ Speaker: A. C. E. Reed (UNA). CND. 


5 February, Friday 
BRISTOL, 7 p.m. 20 ithe tte off Lake Road, 


Hienleaze. George Reid: new look at 
pacifism.’' PRU, 


6 February, Saturday 
MANCHESTER. 2.30 p.m. Milton Hall, Deans- 
gate, Discussion Forum: ‘ Foreign’ Policy, 
Defence and the Labour Party,'’’ opened by 
Konni Zilliacus, MP. CND. 


On the way 


Monday morning after the annual appeal 


and ils rather Uke waiting for the 
election results. But much more critl- 
cal. 


The postman tips in a mammoth mail. 
Hopes svar - Vanessa has done it! - this 
pile must be at least the £2,000 we need 
to balance our books by February &, 
Letter openers are plied cagerly, the 
eashier seems to take twice her usual 
time to tot the columns and, at last, the 
result reached my desk. A magnificent 
£504 4s 3d for the first day’s response. 
We are a quarter of the way. 

When you read this column, the generous 
flow will have continued for four more 
days. But there is no day like the first 
day - and my guess is that several 
thousand readers whe have not yet 
responded to Vanessa Redgrave’s fetter 
must do so this weekend if we are to 
keep the paper out of trouble, 

Just one more weck, to February §, to 
lay that deficit low. Then another year’s 


er rere A SN 


After a year in the United States, 
during which time he conducted an 
extensive lecture tour, took part in 
the  Quebec-Guantanamo peace | 
march, and was three times jailed 
for civil rights action, 


John Papworth 


will report back at the Friends 
Meeting House, Euston Koad, 
N.W.1. on Thursday 11 February, at | 
7.30 p.m. Organised by ie 
national Sub-Committee of the Com- 
mittee of 100. All welcome. | 
| 
} 
! 
| 


MCF 


special conference on 


“LABOUR GOVERNMENT, COLONIAL | 
PEOPLES AND NEW NATIONS.” 
NUR Assembly Hall, Euston Road 
Sunday February 21, 10 am to 5 pm 
Speakers: Fenner Brockway 
David Ennals MP 
(PPS to Barbara Castle) 
J. Kozonguizi 
(South West African 
National Union) 
I.E. the Algerian Ambas- 
sador 
Bill Warbey MP 
John Eber 
Admission 2s 6d by ticket, from 
Movement for Colonian Freedom, 
372 Grays Inn Road, London W.C.L. 
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Winston Churchill 
in War and Peace 
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critical work ahead in an increasing!) 
unpredictable situation. 


But not just another year, the paper* 
30th year of peace journalism, As alway? | 
in the past we depend on our Friends { 
a big hoost, a big vote of confidence. 


HARRY MISTE? 
total since February 1964 


contributions this week £519 16 4! 
we need £5000 by February 8 
Plaase send cheques ete to the 


treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London Ni 
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Gene Sharp 


Gandhi on the last day of his 


New Delhi fast, January 18, 1948. , 


Twelve days later he was shot. 


Gandhi's experiment 


WAR WITHOUT 
VIOLENCE 


On January 30, 1948, on his way to 
Prayers, Gandhi was assassinated, killed 
My three bullets in his abdomen and 
Chest. The young assassin was a fanatical 
Hindu who had been inflamed by 
Gandhi's efforts to bring reconciliation 
between Hindus and Muslims in riot-torn 
Independent India. 


After a year of bloody strife, Gandhi's 
‘ast had brought peace to Calcutta and 
all Bengal. Later, sensing an incendiary 
situation under the surface, he fasted 
Or the last time in Delhi and restored an 
Atmosphere of peace. For these and 
similar acts, he was not loved by all. In 
Caleutta a mob attacked his residence, 
& brick was thrown at him, and someone 
§wung a heavy bamboo rod Qathi) at his 
head. Both narrowly missed. During his 
Delhi fast some shouted outside his 
Quarters, “Let Gandhi die!” A week 
efore his death, a small home-made 
Domb was thrown at him from a nearby 
Rarden during afternoon prayers. 
In the years which have passed since 
Gandhi's murder, many important events 
have taken place which have altered the 
World significantly. 
Alter these events in a world in which 
history now moves so quickly, does 
Gandhi still have any political signifi- 
fanve? Now, with the passing of years 
4nd the opportunity for a more distant 
Perspective, how is Gandhi to be 
8Valuated? Are there points at which our 
farlier judyment must be revised? 
ay a Westerner - and perhaps particu- 
arly for an American - Gandhi poses 
‘becial problems in such an evaluation, 
iten his eccentricities get in the way so 
hat it is dificult to get beyond them, or 
9 tuke other aspects of his life seriously. 
ven for religious people in the West, 
48 constant use of religious terminology 
“Nd theological language in explanation 
a Justification of a social or political act 
policy more often confuses than 
Clarifies, 
‘he homage which most pay to him by 
falling him “Mahatina” - the great- 
yiuled one . usually becomes a kind of 
yeccination against taking him seriously. 
‘the was such a saint and holy man, it 
i thought, this is a full explanation of 
lg accomplishments; we need investivate 
“i further. As a Mahatma, he can he 
°Vered while being placed in_ that 
‘Pecial category of saints, prophets and 


qine Sharp is an assistant lecturer at 
00 University and the author of two 
wiks on Gandhi, “Gandhi Wields the 
> Capon of Moral Power” and “ Gandhi 
8eés the Storm,” published at Ahmeda- 
4d by the Navajivan Press. 
vals is a slightly revised and shortened 
attton of an arttele appearing In 
Gandhi: His Relevance for Our Times,” 
ited hy G. Ramachandran and T. K. 
Robadevan. (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya 
avan, 1964.) 


holy men whose lives and actions are 
beheved to be largely irrelevant to 
ordinary men, 

It is sometimes the case that Gandhi's 
own candid evaluations of himself and 
his work now appear to be more accurate 
than the opinions of some of his fol- 
lowers and the homage-bearers. ‘I 
chim,” he once wrote, “to be no more 
than an average man with less than 
average abllity.” Indeed, in important 
respects this was probably true. He only 
went to South Africa after having failed 
in his attempt to be a lawyer in India. 
He was not pleased at the homage given 
him, although he cherished the affection 
of people where it was genuine. “ My 
Mahatmaship is worthless,” he once 
wrote. “I have become literally sick of 
the adoration of the unthinking multi- 
tude.” “I lay no claim to superhuman 
powers. IT want none. I wear the same 
corruptible flesh that the weakest of my 
fellow-beings wears, and am, therefore, 
as Hable to err as any.” 


Military action and 
the Congress Party 


There are further difficulties in evaluat- 
ing Gandhi. These include widespread 
Misrepresentations of Gandhi and his 
political opinions. These misrepresenta- 
tions are not usually deliberate, but often 
are made by people who have not made a 
detailed study of Gandhi's views on the 
point in question. It is, for example, 
widely claimed that Gandhi approved of 
Indian military actlon in Kashmir, that 
he would have approved of the Indian 
invasion of Goa, and even that he would 
have supported a nuclear weapons 
programme. 

Part of the diffleulty in understanding 
Gandhi's views on such questions stems 
from the altlempt to fit Gandhi into our 
usual categories. It is, for example, 
often assumed that he must either fit the 
traditional pacifist mould, or be a 
supporter of military action. When he 
asserts the existence of political evil 
which must be resisted, many people 
assume that he has thereby “of neces- 
sity” supported violence. 

Gandhi’s thinking was constantly 
developing, and early in his career he 
did give certain qualifled support to war. 
But at the end of his hfe this had 
altered. Wut this did not mean he 
favoured passivity. Thus, while belleving 
the Allies to be the better side in the 
Second World War, he did not support 
the war. Similarly in Kashmir, while 
believing the Pakistanis to be the aggres- 
sora, and while believing that India niust 
act, he did not favour military action. 
Instead, he placed his confidence in the 
application of an alternative non-violent 
means of strugyle against political evil. 
Were he was constantly experimenting, 
and his advocacy of the efficacy of non- 
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violent action in crises was not always 
convincing tu the hard-headed realists. 
This sometines meant - as at the time of 
Kashmir . that le was not politicaily 
“ offective.” But that is quite different 
from claiming that jie had rejected his 
own non-violent means. 


It was Gandhi's primary contribution, 
not only to argue for, but to develop 
practically non-violent means of struggle 
in polities for those situations in which 
war and olher types of political violence 
were usually used. Ilis work here was 
pioneering, and sometimes inadequate, 
but it was suficient to put him outside 
the traditional categories. Gandhi was 
neither 4 conscientious objector nor a 
supporter of violence in politics. Tle was 
at experimenter in the development of 
“war without violence,” 


A final confusion handicaps our attempt 
to evaluate Gandhi, lis politles were 
sometimes assumed to be identical with 
thease of the independent Indian provern- 
ment under Nehru, Although Nehru had 
long had a very deep regard for Gandhi, 
and although Gandhi co-operated with 
the Indian National Congress in the long 
struggle for independence, the policies 
which Gandhi favoured are not neces- 
sarily those of the Congress governinents 
since independence. 

Indeed, saddened by the riots between 
Hindus and Muslims, and busy in Cal- 
cutla secking to restore peace, Gandht 
refused to attend the independence cere- 
mony and celebrations on August 15, 
1947. The riots saddened him bath for 
their awn sake and hecause he believed 
they reflected a weakness in Indian 
sociely which could bring India again 
under foreign domination by one of the 
Big Three (which inchided China), 
Gandhi had opposed partition into Paki- 
stan and India. Cangress leaders had 
accepted it. Wis plea for non-violent 
resisiance in Kashtnir with non-violent 
assistance from India was ignored. 
Gandhi had dreamt that a free [niia 
would he able to defend her freedom 
without military means. Yet in the pro. 
visional governinent hefore indepen. 
dence, and in the fully indenuieant 
government, military expenditure and 
influence increased, while Gandhi warned 
of the danger of military rule anit of 
India’s possible future threat to world 
peace. Her freedom could be defended 
non-violently, Gandhi insisted, just as by 
non-violent means the great British Em- 
pire had been forced to withdraw, 
Political independence had not brought 
real rellef to the peasants, who Gandhi 
had said onght non-violently (o seize 
and occupy the land, and even to exercise 
cq power. 

tandhi’s nictnre and name are widely 
used by the Congross Party in election 
campaigns. Yet Gandhi had written: 
“We must recognise the fact that the 
social order of our dreaina cannot coma 


” 


et We oa ae dab 


seta bend Mi abba inte 9 


through the Congress Party of today, ,.." 
The day before his assassination he 
drafted a proposal for abolishing the 
Congress as it had existed; he suggested 
a constitution for converting it into an 
association for voluntary work to build a 
non-violent society and guide India's 
development from outside the governe 
ment, 


Gandhi must be evaluated on the basis 
of his own outlook and his own policies, 
not those of others, And it is also im- 
portant that we re-examine some of the 
views, prevalent in the West, about 
Gandhi and the non-violent struggle 
which he led. In large degree these are 
views which have masqueraded > as 
* realistic’ assessments, Ishall examine 
four of these a bit more closely 


Were the Indians 
incapable of violence? 


Outside India, during and for same yeara 
after the Indian. non-violent liberation 
struggle, it. was widely said that non- 
violence was simply a characteristic of 
Indians, who were presumed to be, for 
various reasons, incapable of violence, 
The implication of this was that the 


Indian experiments with non-violent 
action deserved very little further 
analysis. 


it is forgotten (except in India) that the 
1857-50 Indian War of Independence -« 
which the English cailed the “ Mutiny " 
. ever occurred; this war ineluded not 
only guerilia campaigns but full-scale 
battles. In the late 10th and early 20th 
centuries a terrorist movement developed 
among Indian nationalists (especially in 
Maharashtra, Bengal and the Punjab) 
which was responsible for a number of 
assassinations by bombing and shooting, 
Even after Gandhi was actively on the 
scene, the terrorists continued their 
actions, For exampie, as late as 1928 
bombs were thrown and shots were fired 
in the Legislative Assembly in. New 
Delhi. At the end af that year a bomb 
exploded under the train carrying the 
Viceroy, Lord Trwin (later known as 
Lord Walifay when he. was British 
foreign Seeretary and Ambagsador toe the 
United States}. And that was not the 
end of the terrorist mavement, ; 
Subhas Chandra Bose by 1928 had 
achieved an impressive following with 
his ery of * Give me blood and J promise 
you freedom.” That year both he and 
Jawaharlal Nehru Cater a supporter af 
Gandhi’s methods) fayoured an immedi 
ate declaration of independence ta be 
followed by a war of independence, 

Bose was President of the Indian Nation. 
al Congress in 1838 and was elected at 
the 1939 convention, though he sen 
resigned under pressure from Gandhi, 


continued on page 10. 
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CHURCHILL AND GAN 


Drii 


continued from front page 


defence of innocence! What you are 
saying, Sie Winston, boils down to the 
oldest of political clichés: the end justi- 
fies the means. But how can we talk any 
Jonger of ends and means as if they were 
sepurable, rather than an indivisible 
spectrum oof causes and effects? My 
politics - which 1 called) satyagraha - 
insisted that to divide ends fron’ means, 
even when this fs done by a good man, 
is the beginning of evil and wultimately 
of political disaster, 

Croreninn: Well and good. But should 
1 then have stinted ia waging war against 
Hitler and by so doing have risked 
defeat? You know what Nazism imeant. 
You know the risks we ran. 

IANDAIL? T know that Britain went to war 
to preserve the freedom of Poland and I 
know that Poland - along with al) the 
rest of Eastern Europe - is not free 
today. Similarly, | know the Americans 


Pat Kitto 
WORTH EVERY 
PENNY 


It said to send sevenpence. Well, what 
can you expect for sevenpence these 
days? Not even a thruppennyworth of 
chips. Peace News or Sanity, yes, but 
you couldn't use either of them for an 
evening’s entertainment. (Or could 
you?) 

Anyway, as it was only sevenpence, we 
thought that wouldn't bust the bank, and 
we sent for it. It was called: “No 
thanks, I’m trying to give them up,” and 
was a tape-recording, by the Eltham and 
Sidcup Campalgn for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment group. For propagandist purposes, 
they said, That didn’t sound madly gay, 
for a start. So with foreboding the 
Chalrman and Secretary sat down to 
Hsten for a trial run. How wrong can 
you pet? F : 

t was a really professional job. From 
the word go you could hear that the 
yraducer knew what he wanted, Me 
ladn't gone in for anything faney. He 
had quictly marshalled his material, 
which consisted of facts for CND and 
against the bomb. Then he had persona- 
lised them, For instance, a young in- 
articulate girl made a moving case for 
the young; a house-holder at the wrong 
end of a canvass mouthed all the usual 
clichés, In a very nicely-angled punch, 
the arguments and instructions put out 
hy Civil Defence were contrasted with 
actuality in descriptions of Hiroshima 
after the first atom bomb. Interspersed 
in the dialogue were really marvellous 
bits af music, folk song, jazz, even the 
sombre wail of a recorder. The funny 
bits were never too long, and we were 
always brought up against a_ terrible 
reality. The whole thing had attack, 
imagination, humour and richness. 

The group, when it heard the recording, 
immediately demanded a second hearing. 
Two uncommitted visitors, overhearing 
it, praised itg content. The collection we 
raised was sent to George Delf, the 
independent disarmament candidate at 
Leyton. It’s a very good money-raiser. 
1 would suggest that if you haven't 
heard it, you get hold of it at once. 
Before long the makers of the tape wil] 
realise its real worth, and you won't be 
able to get hold of it for love or money. 
Bend 7d to cover postage, te John 
Danser, 67 Lewls Road, Sidcup, Kent. 
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went to war to overthrow the genocidal 
terror of Nazism and [know they finished 
by annihilating Japanese cities with 
alomic boinbs. 

Cuvremint: Eastern Europe need not 
have suffered its fate, had my wartime 
counsels not been fgnored., 

Ganon: You mean Eastern) Europe 
might have been saved from total 
Russian domination by restoring a few 
selected bits of it to British and Ameri- 
can domination. Just as you were quite 
willing to save India froin Japancse 
domination . .. pravided we agreed to 
aceept indefinite British domination. 
Cuurcwiie: Do you deny these would 
have been lesser evils? 

GANpit; But when shall we have done 
with seeking to calibrate and balance 
goods and evils with such impossible 
precision! Moral rights and wrongs are 
not simply so many onions and potatoes 
to be weighed up in a scale. To what 
lust, least perceptible discrimination 
between the vile and yet more vile does 
this weighing of evils extend? You your. 
self called Communism “a ghoul des- 
cending from a pile of skulls.” Yet you 
allied with “ Russian barbarism ” to fight 
Hitler. You even said “ if Hitler invaded 
Ifell, I would make at least a favourable 
reference to the Devil in the House of 
Commons.” Apparently your “ states- 
manship” excludes not even an alliance 
with hell. 

CiuurcHiti; All this only proves that you 
were never a politician. You wanted 
perfection. You wanted moral purity. 
But the world is a mixed bag. There is 
evil in it, all too much evil. We must 
have the courage to be practical; which 
means, we must be prepared at times to 
weigh blood against blood, crime against 
crime. 

Ganvut: I must protest, Sir Winston! 
Ifow can you call me a political purist? 
Who would know better than I the 
perverseness and weakness of men? 
How many times did J fast to atone for 
my Himalayan miscalculations of human 
goodness? Of course there must be 
suffering and perhaps death wherever 
there is human conflict. But we shall 
never have the foresight or judgment to 


make the careful) predictions and dis- 
criminalions your sort of statesman deals 
in. We think we have chosen a means 


which is a “lesser evil” - but it per- 
versely generates an end we did not 
foresee and which is ten times worse 


than the evil we sought to clude. So I 
insist: what we realy know of good and 
evil lies here before us in our immediate 
action. We must be ood and do good 
now, not later. “The only guide to a 
man is his conscience.” These are your 
own words. 


CyureninL: Then what would you have 
had ime do when the enemy was af our 
gates? Advise my people not to defy 
him? 

GANDUL: The enemy at your gates in 
1940 was the product of a long catalogue 
of vengeful and selfish actions in the 
twenty years before 1940 - and further 
back than that. A catalogue to which 
your own people contributed heavily. 
Hither was a monster of your own 
making. 

CHURCHILL: An observation I made my- 
self many times. I shall not dispute that. 
But you avoid my question: when he 
was at the gates, what should I have 
done then? Surrender? Should I have 
let him crush our liberty, destroy our 
dignity, our very souls... .? 

GANDHI: I presume you speak symboli- 
cally, Sir Winston. It was, after all, not 
you who resisted the Nazis. It was the 
British people as a whole... as you 
yourself said: they were the lion-heart, 
you were but the roar. Suppose Hitler 
had occupied your country. Occupation 
does not imply surrender. Could Hitler 
have destroyed the souls or dignity of 
the British people, with their proud 
Dunkirk — spirit? The British who 
occupied India could not destroy our 
souls or dignity. Were not your gallant 
people prepared to fight on the beaches, 
in the streets... .? 

CHURCHILL: If it came to that, yes. But 
we would not have fought non-violently 
as you desire. That would have been 
useless, 

Ganpir: You say that, despite the victory 
we achieved over Britain by non-vio- 
jence? 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Why do we have to be cursed with a 
reactionary Home Office? If ever a 
department was erying out for reform, 
this was it; but the Home Office under 
the Lahour government seems as authori. 
tarian and unwilling to reform as it ever 
did in the bad old days of Butler and 
Brooke. 


Last week Peace News commented on the 
case of Bert Bensen, whose deportation 
seems likely to go through despite his 
hope that a change of government would 
mean a change of heart towards him; 
and visas have heen refused to Gencral 
Delgado and to three Russian guests of 
Lord Russell's. I'm told that the Home 
Office is proving exeeedingly difficult 
to deal with in matters of this sort; and 
this report is supported by a strong 
criticism of Sir Frank Soskice made by 
Gerald Kaufman in last week's New 
Statesman. 


Mr Kaufman wrote: 


“ At whatever level of the government 
one inquires, it is difficult to find any- 
one ready to pledge eternal brother- 
hood to Sir Frank Soskice, the Home 
Secretary. His rigidly legalistle out- 
look is particularly il-suited to his 
tenure of a department which cries 
out for a minister eager to initiate 
liberal reforms. Moreover, colleagues 
desirous of obtaining a snap political 
judgment from him find themselves 
bored. frantic by an interminable Jec- 
ture,’ 


Surely it is not beyond Mr Wilson to do 
something about this situation; apart 
from the obvious need for 4 reforming 
Home Secretary, he might ponder on the 


Unwilling to reform 


disillusion which the present situation 
must be causing among those people who 
voted Lahour for the sake of its penal 
and law refornt programme. 


¥ * * 


The campaign for the democratic control 
of a nationalised steel industry, about 
which I wrote on January 1, is holding a 
meeting in Sheffield on February 7, to 
finalise draft proposals and structure for 
the industry. All steelworkers’ organisa- 
tions, specialists and technicians are 
urged to attend or send delegates. When 
the draft is agreed it will be sent to the 
Minister of Power; the campaign will be 
launched with the maximum publicity. 


Credentials for the Sheffield meeting can 
he got from Clir W. Meade, 31 Far Lane, 
Sheffield. 


* * 


Another interesting meeting is one about 
the railways, to be held in the Notting. 
ham Co-operative Education Centre on 
February 10. It is organised by Notting. 
ham and District Trades Council, and the 
speaker is Professor Hondelink, a con- 
sultant to the UN technical assistance 
service who, as director-general of the 
Icuropean central inland — transport 
organisation of the United Nations, took 
a leading part in the reorganisation of 
Kurope's railways after the war. Last 
weck’s Railway Review described him as 
“one of the strongest and most able 
critics of the Beeching Plan.” 

» e * 


Dr Beeching appeared in person before 
a group of businessmen and administra- 
tors the othar day, and answered ques- 
tions, The. following exchange, I gather, 


are | 


You did not achieve that 
my government, remem: 


CHURCHILL: 
victory from 
her! 
GANDHI: But we would have, you know. 
Iaven you we should have “ weaned from 
error by patience and sympathy". . + 
or forced into compliance by sheet, 
dogged resistanee. And oul of our nom 
vislent struggle, you see what has comes 
we have freed ourselves and we have 
made you a better, prouder people, be 
cause we avoided as far as possible 
bloodshed and hatred and so forced you 
to recognise the criminality of your 
position in India. 


Cnurcni.e: Our criminality indeed! of 
course, you can never admit what Britain 
brought to India. But my father was 
right when he said, “Our rwe in India 
is, as it were, a shect of oil spread out 
and keeping free from storms a vast an 
profound ocean of humanity.” And but 
for your revolutionary precipitousness, 
the Raj should have matured towar 
greater justice and enlightenment. 
Ganpnt: How typical of you, Sir 
Winston! Such patrician generosity. 50 
long as the down-trodden - whether they 
were your own British working-classes 
or our Indian masses - were willing t0 
ask politely, wait patiently and accept 
with thanks, then of course you could be 
magnanimous with them, like a good 
father rewarding his children for thelt 
obedience. You could give social {tr 
surance and generous measures of self 
rule. Never all the underprivileged 
wanted, but something more than they 
had. But let them once demand thelt 
rights and 
rightfully theirs - as your workers did 
in the General Strike - and there was 
no open hand, only a clenched fist. 


Cuurcuiti: You are deucedly clever at 
steering a conversation into irrelevan 
detours. I seem to remember yout 
suggesting that your satyagraha could 
have been used successfully agninst 
Hitler. And your proof, amazingly 
enouvh, is that it worked against us 19 
India. This is a very crooked argument 


continued on page 12 


reach to take what was | 


brought the house down (I can’t vouch | 


for its verbatim accuracy): 


Question: Since you wish to run British 
Railways on a strictly commercial basis 


do you, like other commercial organis® | 


tions, take account of the financial value 
of goodwill? 
Answer: No, T have never really take? 
goodwill into account. 

¥ * * 


The Anti-Apartheid Movement’s neW 


monthly publication, Apartheid News, 14 | 


much more adventurous than the usa 
information papers which flood into 


the Peace News office. The informatiol | 


is there, of course. But it is attractively 
presented. In the first edition, one pat 
ticularly striking item jis a stateme 
about life in Robben Island prison fro™ 
an African political prisoner. In additlo# 
to information on the main concerns © 
the Anti-Apartheid movement, there 

a short but informative piece on thé 
left-wing art scene in Liverpool; a say) 
age, satirical sketch on the bombast % 
censorship by George Melly, and - 
photograph of Dusty Springfield. The 
paper is available, price sixpence, from 
the Anti-Apartheid Movement, 89 Chat 
lotte Street, London W.1. 


* * + 


1 
Malcolm Page writes to say that Nine 
Young, in his article “Revolt in UF 
Multiversity " (Veace News, January ee 
ig not accurate in saying that Edwatt 
Strong, Chancellor of the Berkel? 
campus of the University of Califor 
was “fired.” In fact he was grante 
“ indefinite leave of absence" because 
ill-health. A fine distinction, 1 suspoch 
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Franz Jagerstatter @ 


perience at that time had convinced him that army 


hitler took over Austria in 193s, 
Javerstatter had a dream in which he saw a splendid 
and shining express train coming round a mountain, 
and thousands of people running to get aboard. "No 
one could prevent them from getting on the train.’ 
While he was looking at this he heard a voice saying: 


= AN ENEMY OF THE STATE 
rye that | 
remem | 
anon | J tatt the m h 
ion Franz Jagerstatter, the man who 
yon al 

sheer, | fi h f a 
pur Oi 
ver refused to fight for Hitler 
an ia | tn Solitary Witness, by Gordon Zahn. Ciolt Rinehart 
* : ible | and Winston, 1964, $5.) life presented a danger to morals. 
— oon On August 9, 1948, the Austrian peasant Franz Shortly after 
of y | igerstiitter was beheaded by the German military 
| authorities as an “enemy of the state” beeause he 

ecd! of had repeatedly refused to take the military oath and 
{ Britain Serve in what he declared to be an ‘unjust war.” His 
her was story has a very special importance at a time when 


in India 
read on 
vast and 


the Catholic Church, in the Second Vatican Council, is 
confronting the moral problem of nuclear weaponry. 
This Austrian peasant was not only simultaneously a 


And but) Catholic and a conscientious objector, but he was a 
lousness, fervent Catholic, so fervent that some who knew him 
towar believe him to have been a saint. His hicid and un- 


nt, ; | Compromising refusal to fight for Germany in the 
ou, Sit |) Second World War was the direct outcome of his 
ysity. SO religious conversion, It was the political implementa- 
her they | tion of his desire to be a perfect Christian. 

igclasses | 


illing to | Franz Jigerstitter surrendered his life rather than 
1 accept | fake the lives of others in what he believed to be an 
could be | ‘unjust war.” He clung to this belief in the face of 
a good | avery possible objection not only on the part of the 
for theif | 4rmy and the state, but also from his fellow Catholics, 
oeial im the Catholic clergy and of course his own family. He 
of self; | had to meet practically every “ Christian” argument 
rivilege that is advanced in favour of war, He was treated 


yan they | 48 a rebel, disobedient to lawful authority, a traitor 
nd thelf | % his country. He was accused of being selfish, self- 
hat was! Willed, not considering his family, neglecting his duty 
kers did to his children. 


vere WAS Tig Austrian Catholic friends understood that. he was 


t 

fist. | Unwilling to fight for Hitler’s Germany, but yet they 
clever at | argued that the war was justified because they hoped 
rrelevant | it would lead {o the destruction of Bolshevism and 
er your | therefore to the preservation of ‘European Chris- 
ia coul | tianity.’ He was therefore refusing to defend his 
against | faith. He was also told that he wag not sufficiently 
mazinglY | Informed to judge whether or not the war was just. 
ist us if) That he had an obligation to submit to the “ higher 
rgumenh Wisdom” of the state. The government and_ the 
12 . Fuhrer knew best. Thousands of Catholics, including 
! Many priests, were serving in the armies, and there- 
a fore he should not try to be “ more Catholic than the 

Church.” 
He was even reminded that the bishops had not 
Drotested against this war, and in fact not only his 
Pastor but even his bishop tried to persuade him to 
flve up his resistance because it was ‘futile.’ One 
| Priest represented to him that he would have innumer- 
able opportunities to practise Christian virtue and 
Yt vouch ‘*ercise an “apostolate of good example” in the 


armed forces, All these are very familiar arguments 
frequently met with in our present situation, and they 
8re still assumed to be so conclusive that few Catho- 
"es dare to risk the disapproval they would incur by 
“onscientious objection and dissent. 


Taverstutter’s fellow villagers thought his refusal was 
“Vidence of fanaticism due to his religious conversion 


n British 
jal basi 
organis® 
‘jal value 


ly take? | at the time of his marriage in 1936, followed by an 
€xcess of Bible reading.” His conscientious objection 

'§ still not fully understood in his native village, 

: ew | though on the local war memorial his name has been 
ws 1 Added to those of the villagers who were killed in 


action. 
The peasant refused to give in to any of these argil- 


News, 4 
he usual 
sod inte 


‘ormatio® | “ents, and replied to them with all simplicity: 

tractivel¥ } “1 cannot and may not take an oath in favour of a 
one pal | kovernment that is fighting an unjust war... . I 
stateme™ | cannot turn the responsibility for my actions over 


son from to the Fithrer. .. . 
1 additio# this massive blood-letting can save European 
ncems © Christianity or bring it to a new flowering? ... Is it 
there hot more Christian to offer oneself! as a victim 
+ on th Tight away rather than first have to murder athers 
a1; a 5a { who certainly have a right to live and want to live 
mbast ° - just to prolong one’s own life a little while? ” 


Ati The hen reminded that most Catholics had jone to war 
nee, from | Or Hitler without any such qualins of conscience, he 
“BO Cha | "blied that they obviously “had not received the 
| 
| 


Does anyone really think that 


face to sea things as they were. When told that 
ay bishops themselves expressed no such objections 
1 “” repeated that “they had not received the grace" 
hat Nige, Vi, ler, 
in i dgerstiitter’s refusal to fight for Hitler was not based 
wary rd © a personal repugnance to fighting in any form. As 
cawiy adlatter of fact Nigerstitter was, hy temperament, 
Berke a | sticthing of a fighter. In his wilder youthful days 
valitorned tr had participated rather prominently in the inter- 
b granty wifive gang wars. He had also undergone preliminary 


ecause itar ining witho pra ugh his ex- 
suspocti y training without protest, though e 


=z 
= 


“This train is going to hell.” When he woke up he 
spontaneously associated the “train” with Nazism. 
Mis objection to military service was, then, the fruit 
of a particular religious interpretation of contempor- 
ary political events. His refusal to fight was not only 
a private matter of conscience: it also expressed a 
deep intuition concerning the historical predicament 
of the Catholic Church in the twentieth century, This 
intuition was articulated in several Jong and very 
impressive meditations or ° commentaries" in which 
he says: 
“The situation in which we Christians of Germany 
find ourselves today is much more bewildering than 
that faced by the Christians of the early centuries 
at the time of their bloadiest persecution. ... We 
are not dealing with a small matter, but the great 
(apocalyptic) Nfe and death struggle hag already 
begun. Yet in the midst of it there are many who 
still go on living their lives as though nothing had 
changed... . That we Catholics must make our- 
selves tools of the warst and most dangerous anti- 
Christian power that has ever existed is something 
that 1] cannot and never will believe... . Many 
actually believe quite simply that things have to be 
the way they are. Tf this should happen to mean 
that they are obliged to commit injustice, then they 
believe that others are responsible... . tam con- 
vinced that if is stil! best that 1 speak the truth 
even though it costs me my Hfe. For you will not 
find it written in any of the commandments of God 
or of the Chureh that a man is obliged under pain 
of sin to take an oath committing him to obey 
whatever might be commanded him by his secular 
ruler, We need no rifles or pistols for our battle, 
but instead spiritual weapons - and the foremost of 
these is prayer,” 


The witness of this Austrian peasant is in striking 
contrast to the career of another man who Jived and 
worked for a time in the nearby city of Line: Adolf 
Eichmann, 


The American sociologist, Gordon Zahn, who is also a 
Catholic and a pacifist, has written an aborbing, ob- 
jective, fully documented life of Jagerstatter, in which 
he studies with great care not only the motives and 
actions of the man himself, but the reactions and 
recollections of scores of people who knew him, trom 
his family and neighbours to fellaw prisoners and 
prison chaplains. One of the most striking things 
about the story is that repeated altempts were made 
{o save the peasant-objector’s life not only by his 
friends, by priests, by his attorney but even by his 
military judges (he was not in the hands of the SS). 


Jagerstitter could have escaped execution if he had 
accepted non-combatant service in the medical corps, 
but he felt that even this would be a compromise, 
because his objection was not only to killing other 
men but to the act of saving his own life hy an 
implicit admission that the Nazis were o legitimate 
regime carrying on a just war. A few minutes before 
his execution Jdggerstitter still calmly refused to 
sign a document that would have saved him. The 
chaplain who was present, and who had tried like 
everyone else to persuade tha prisoner to save himself, 
declared that Jigerstdtier “lived as a saint and died 
iis & hero,” 

It is important to observe (hat though ihe Catholie 
villagers of his native St Radeygund still tend ta regard 
Hiverstiitter as an extremist and a fanatic, or even as 
lightly touched in the head, the priests wha knew 
hint and others who have studied him have begun ta 
admit the seriousness and supernatural iipact of his 
heroie self-sacriica. There are some who do not 
He ta compare his decision with that of Vhamas 

ore, 


One of the prisan chaplains who knew him said: * Not 
for an instant did | ever entertain the notion that he 
wis a fanatic or even possibly mentally deranged. He 
did not give the clightont impression of being 56.” 
And a French vell-mate aaid of him that he was ° ane 
of the heroes of aur time, a fighter to the death for 
faith, peace and justice.” 


Finally, it is interesting to read the very reserved 
judgment of the bishop wha, when consulted by 


Jiverstélter about this moral prablem, ured him ta 


revounce lus “seruples " ard det himself be inducted 


into the army. 

“Yam uware of the ' consistency’ of tis conchisions 
and respect them - especially in their intention. At 
that time TP contd see that dhe man thirsted after 
martyrdom and for the expiation of sin, and F told 
him that he was permitted to chouse that path anly 
if ho knew he had been called to it through same 
special revelation oridnating from above and not in 
himself. He agreed with this. Mor this reason 
Jigerstitter represents a completely exceptional 
case, One more to be tmarvelled at than capied.” 


The story of the Austrian peasant as told by Gordan 
Zahn js plainly that af a reartyr, and of a Christian 
who fallowed a path of virtue with a dedigation that 
cannot be fully accounted for hy hanian motivation 
alone, In other words, it would seem that alveady in 
this biography one might find plauwble evidence of 
what the Catholic Church regards as sanctity. But the 
Bishop of Linz, tn hinting af the possibility of 4 
special calling that might have made Jigerstitter an 
*oxceptional case,” does nat mean even implicitly to 
approve the thesis that the mun was @ saint, still logs 
a model fo be imitated, In other words the bishap, 
while admitting the remote possibility of Catholic 
heroism in a conscientious objector, is not admining 
that such heroism should be regarded as elther nenmal 
or imitable. 


Conscientious objection ia still not proposed ta the 
average Catholic as « rational and Christian option, 
For him, the true herues remain “those exemplary 
young Cathole men, seminarians, priests and heads of 
families whoa fought and died in harals fulfilment of 
duty and in the firm conviction that they were ful 
filling the will of God at thelr post. 2... 

Tt is still quite possible (hat even today, in an era of 
new war technology and new threats of global dea- 
{ruction, when the most urgent singh: problem facing 
modern man is the proliferation of atomic and nuclear 
weaponry, many Catholic hishaps will continue ty 
agree with this one, Jt is true, they admit that there 
ig such # thing as an erranouus conscience which ts 
to be followed provided it ia “tnvinable” ° AN 
respect is due to the innocently erronentis canselence,” 
says the Wishop of Tanz, ‘it will have ita reward from 
Gad,” 

Of whom is he speaking? Of the Cathalle young men, 
the priests, and the seminarians who died in Hitler's 
arniies ‘in (he firm conviction {hat they were ful 
filling the will of Gad"? No. These, he saya, were 
men (and the word is underlined) acting nm the Hent 
of a clear and correct conscience.” Jiperstilier was 
“in error” but algo “in wood faith.” 

Certainly the bishop ix antitled to his opinion. but 
the question of whose conscience was erraneotia and 
whose was correct remaing one that wil) ultimately 
he settled by God, not man. Meanwhile there is 
another questlan: the respousibility of thoge wha 
help men to form thew cangclence - ar fat) to do sa, 
And here, toa, the possiblity of firm canvictions that 
are “jnnoeently erraneeya" gives food for sanie 
raver apacalyptic Uhoupht. 

The yeal question raisud by the dagerstitter stary 49 
nat merely that of the individual Catholic's right te 
corpcientions objection (admitted ia praetice even by 
thase wha completely disagreed with Jdgerstatter) but 
fhe question af the Church's awn misslin of protest 
and prophecy in the graves spiritual crisis man bas 
ever known. 


Thomas Merton is a Trappist menk at the Abbey of 
Gethsemani in Trappist, Kentucky. We te ano of ihe 
most dislagaished American religiens thinkers, the 
author of several volumes of prose and boetry, Bengt 
them “The Seyen Story Mountain” end © The 
Original Child Rowb." 
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Two comments on the Welfare St 


(a 


Colin Ward 


PROPERTY AND POWER IN 
THE URBAN JUNGLE 


Audrey Harvey has worked for the last 
ten years in a Citizens’ Advice Bureau in 
a poor London berough, and in the 
course Of dealing with many thousands of 
problems and inquiries, has learned a 
great deal more than most of us about 
What it means to be defenceless and 
poor, In 1957, the year of the Rent Act, 
she wrote the first of many articles in 
the New Sigtesman which, with detailed 
description and = faetual  case-histories, 
opened the eyes of many well-housed 
people to the plight of the homeless in 
London, and in 1960 she wrote a pamph- 
let Casualties of the Welfare State (pub- 
lished by the Pabian Sociely, though the 
author explained that she was not a 
Fabian nor a Labour Party member, but 
“a radical in search of a party"). This 
essay was part of that barrage of criti- 
eism) and exposure which kelped to des- 
troy the post-war myth of the Welfare 
State. 


She wrote last autumn a Penguin Special, 
Tenants in Danger (Penguin Books, 3s), 
which is in essence a guidebook for 
jdenants to the tricks, deception, intimi- 
dation and swindles which the Rent Act 
virtually invited their landlords to prac- 
tise on them in the urban jungle. These 


hecame hot news because of the acci- 
dental revelations of the Rachman 
property scandals in 1963; but the 


“wicked Jandlerd,” as Audrey Harvey 
reminds us, is a permanent feature of 
the landseape of private property. He 
“has never really disappeared (he is 
called ‘unscrupulous’ now), nor could he 
be expected to do so. For property is 
inseparable from poe e and rented 
property is inseparable from power over 
other people’s fives, and that sort of 
power tends to have a most unfortunate 
effect on the person who wields it, as 
anyone knows who hag ever let a 
house.” 


Mrs Harvey hopes that her hook “ may 
serve es some sort of record of what 
tenants of private Jandlords could and 
did sutfer during what have so far heen 
the blackest seven years in their postwar 


history: from 1957 to 1964,” and certain. 
ly if unearthed a hundred years from 
now by a social historian, it will cause 
the same horrified amazement as we feel 
when reading of the enormities of the 
factory system in the early nineteenth 
eentury. The scholar will turn from the 
bland pronouncements of successive 
Housing Ministers and the apologetics of 
property owners to Mrs Harvey's book 
and will have to admit that she, rather 
than they, is the unimpeachable witness, 
whose testimony convinces. 


“And when, recently, the chairman of 
the National Federation of Property 
Owners inaintained that private land- 
Jords do, in fact, provide a publie 
service - and that this ought to he 
much more pratefully acknowledged by 
government and public alike - the 
occasion was not an altogether happy 
one: he had just suffered a compulsory 
purchase order on twenty of his East 
London blocks of flats because the 
rents charged had been found exces- 
sive and repairs had not been done.” 


Tenants in Danger, is not however, in- 
tended as a historical record, but as a 
weapon for the defenceless. Part of 
their defencelessness is the fact that they 
are bewildered and ill-informed, and Mrs 
Harvey consequently begins with a chap- 
ter on how to get advice and information, 
following this with another on “ how to 
detect and defeat trickery,” a detailed 
jist of danger signs, and chapters on the 
repairs racket, furnished accommodation, 
misjudgments and misconceptions, Jand- 
lords under compulsion. There are also 
comments, forecasts and suggestions, She 
concludes that the wicked landlord 


«|. is not to be exterminated by any 
superficial means. Put controls on him 
and he will find ways of slithering 
round at least some of them. Resist 
him defensively and he will still get 
his way with the tenant who is too old 
or il] or afraid to do anything but give 
in, Build more houses and he wil 
still turn what remains of the so-called 
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free market into an even blacker one 
than he has already done. As long as 
the soil and climate are right for him, 
as they have been now for so long, 
his money will buy him acceptance. He 
will continue to exist - and so will 
homeless families . as long as land and 
rented houses remain in private 
hands.” 
Since Tenants in Danger was written the 
Labour government has taken office, and 
Mr Richard Crossman, as Minister of 
Ilousing, has inherited from his Con- 
servative predecessors a legacy which, 
apart from the Rent Act, includes the 
dismantling of the 1947 Town and Coun- 
try Planning Act with its abortive pro- 
vision for ending speculation in land 
values, and the running down of munici- 
pal housebuilding for rent in favour of 
private housebuilding for sale. 
The first action in this field taken by the 
new government has heen the passage of 
the Protection from F:viction Act, now in 
force, which provides that a landlord 
cannot evict a tenant without the consent 
of the county court, which if it gives him 
an order for possession may grant the 
tenant a period of grace of up to twelve 
months as well as specifying the rent to 
be paid. This Act is intended as an 
eniergency stop-gap measure until a Bill 
for repealing the 1957 Rent Act can be 
introduced. 
The intention of the impending Rent Act 
- which will be the twentieth . is, accord- 
ing to Wabour’s election manifesto, to 
“end further decontrol and restore 
security of tenure to those in already 
decontrolled flats and houses” and to 
‘provide machinery for settling rents on 


a fair basis.” Mr Crossman’s Bill is 
expected to attempt in fact to give 
security to all rent-paying tenants, 


whether of unfurnished private dwell- 
ings, furnished lettings, or council houses 
or flats. 

To frame such tegislation, especially to 
cover a}l circumstances of furnished lett- 
ing, is an incredibly complicated task, 
made even harder by the difficulty of 
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establishing a concept of a “fair” rent, 
and of coping with the proliferation of 
tribunals and arbitration boards involved. 
To make it proof against the wiles of 
landlords and speculators is impossible. 


The only real hope of success would bé 
in a vast increase in the stock of dwell 
ings available for rent at prices which 
an ordinary working man - Jet alone thé 
old and ill, can afford. The number of 
houses rented privately is steadily 
diminishing . it js invariably the poorest 
oldest and inost inadequately equipped 
of all kinds of housing, and virtually no 
new houses or flats are being privately | 
built for rent. As a result of the last | 
Rent Act large numbers of houses which 
used to be let at working-class rents are 
now heing sold at middle-class freehold 
prices. All this means that if electoral 
promises are to be fulfilled, an enormous 
low-rent housing programme must be 
initiated: and there is little sign of this 
on anything like the scale required, 


As things stand local authorities have | their effort 
great financial problems because of the . harder. The 
effect of interest rates on the cost of | in promises 
house-building. The rate at which loans | fenerously ¢ 
are made by the Public Works Loans owever, thi 
Board is fixed by the Bank Rate, which . bromises wi 
was kept at a (by present standards) loW  Teluctance 

level until, when the Conservatives took 1 Wiginally g 
office in 1951, the manipulation of Bank | suggests’ in 
Rate became an instrument of economi¢ | Study, The I 
policy. At the RIBA Conference in 1963, | the post-wa) 
Mr Womersley, then City Architect for | little more t 
Sheffield, produced figures to show that i lance of oré 
the economic rent of a house was madé | Biecemeal —¢ 
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ing up Bank Rate to 7%. When visiting | 
Leeds on January 13th, Mr Crossman wal 
told that the increase would cost Leedé 
corporation £500,000 a year and had 
caused them to defer their £3} million 


development scheme, but all he had to Culloden of 
say was that “Local authorities are go | Making. 

ing to face these difficulties.” Professor Mi 
During Labour's years out of office, part ‘ying te 


of ifs programme was for the municipal: Yefinition of 3 
sation of urban rented housing, a pre Yalues and al 
posal which was unattractive, especiall¥ | 

to those floating voters in marginal Prov; 
constituencies upon whom electoral sue of pie such 
cess ultimately depends, and was quietl¥ IR housing in 
dropped hefore the last general electiom pee hat as thie 
yet it is evident from Mrs Harvey’s com eg lo rer 
clusions that nothing short of this will] 4, flat would 
solve the problems of private landlordis™ tin, al a rate 
and exploited tenants. She points ott cially a 
that the restrictions on personal tibert! 4 owner ocet 
that people fear if they are to “ livé my Bake and 
under the council” are trivial compared 54%, thing th 
with those frequently imposed by prival® fp, lefty inover 
landlords. “No council tenant ever gel Betty would 
notice ty quit because his wife is expet® issu rest loans 
ing a baby.” At the same time she poin™ | mn, le of the ] 
to the need for an “ombudsman” fF] y,i% declares t 
council tenants since “too great burea® | yy he forcet 
cratic power is always dangerous and th@) qj 0K Marries 
insolenee of office is a very dreadi!) p Bey, in { 
things.” jy ttuage, and 
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The Bulure of the Welfare State, by 
David C. Marsh. (Penguin Special, 
3s Gd.) 


During wartime, governments are often 
driven to make expensive promises in 
their efforts to pet people ta fight 
arder. The Second World War was rich 
In promises of a juster and more 
fenerously ordered society. After 1945, 
owever, the caution with which these 
Promises were redeemed matched the 
Tehictance with which they — were 
Originally given. As Professor Marsh 
Suggests in his cogent and provocative 
Study, The Future of the Welfare State, 
he post-war Labour government did 
ttle more than introduce “some semb- 
lance of orderliness in a half-century’s 
Piecemeal development of haphazard 
Cpislation.” 


So bereft of any guiding vision of society 
Were the victors of '45 that they took 
er the already outdated proposals of an 
Edwardian liberal - and = were then 
Nattered by the opposition into believing 
hat they were laying the basis of a 
Socialist society. And the British public 
Cre gulled in more or less the same 
Way, The Attlee government and its half- 
Carted adoption of the Beveridge Re- 
Port may well go down in history as the 


Culloden of British social — poticy- 
Makiny:. 

Professor Marsh begins his study by 
Tying to construct some working 


{finition of a social service in terms of 
Values and aims. He sees the essential 


characteristic of a social service as being 
one “ provided by the community for no 
other reason than that of maintaining or 
improving individual wellbeing.” And 
this aim is pursued for its own sake with 
“no thought of direct protit” to any out- 
side groups. 


The author goes on to describe a welfare 
state as “one in which there are con- 
scious and deliberate policies for ensur- 
ing at least a minimum standard of life 
at all times for everyone and as far as 
possible equality of opportunity for 
everyone to achieve the best out of life 
commensurate with aptitude and ability.” 
A great part of Professor Marsiv’s study 
is concerned with demonstrating that in 
practice “aninimuimn standards” and 
“welfare” are fundamentally incom- 
patible concepts. 


A main theme of this work is to show 
how Britain has failed to achieve even 
these modest aims. The reasons for this 
failure are complex but interrelated. 
Firstly, our policy-makers have never 
clearly formulated a provisional set of 
guiding principles relevant to the needs 
of a developing industrial society. We 
invented a label, “The Welfare State,” 
and never thought out its implications in 
ternis of quality or quantify of provision. 
The dominant concern of policy-makers 
has always been with financial cost rather 
than human need. In the absence of any 
radical rethinking of aims, we have clung 
to the old principle of Jess eligibility, 
now in its inost recent guise of National 
Assistance, and the principle of insurance 
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Provide such an infinitesimal proportion 
% housing in this country? The answer 
8 that as things stand someone wealthy 
ough to rent a housing society house 
or flat would be someone paying income 
Hie at a rate that would make it more 
Mancially attractive for him to become 

owner-occupier with a twenty-year 
Nortgave and claim tax-rellef on it. The 
“nly thing that would get the housing 


te: ‘ciety movement off the ground in this 


be fax-relief and low- 
Writing in the current 


Ountry would 
“terest loans. 


tt; S8ue of the Housing) Review Mr Cross- 


pay 


faqgat! declares that home ownership must 
byt he forced on people. particularly 
1 yates married couples who may have 
Cteully in finding, the money for a 
jeortvage, and he calls for a proper 
quince between houses for sale and 
1 /9se for rent. If ho means this, and 
fer all exactly the same platitudes 
| snag spouted by the Tory ministers be- 
| hd him, he must bully the Chancellor 
pe eran these two concessions to housing 
%leties and local authorities. 


; fou don't have to be an ceonomist of 

lus to see this, but T ean perceive no 
att intentions in the new government, 
qv, more than bean see that it has more 
iqvitive policies than the last one for 

‘Pings with the “drift to the south-east 
wltch adds ta the problems of the south 


f in out solving those of the north. Dur- 


ie his election campaign Mr George 
Own said that the Labuur government 


would serap the South-East Study which 
the Conservatives accepted as a basis for 
policy and would adopt new and dynamic 
policies for developing the north-east of 
England and Scotland, luring industry 
away from the London area. We have 
not been told what these proposals are, 
and il is now reported that the new 
session of Parliament will be asked to 
accept a report on the south-east essen- 
oy the same as that of the last govern- 
nient. 


1 believe in popular action rather than 
fovernment action, and, in a situation in 
which people have surrendered their 
initiative to govermment, f think the best 
substitute far popular action is popular 
pressure, ‘The militancy which developed 
on the question of housing rackets when 
Labour was in opposition should not be 
allowed fo evaporate simply hoeause the 
Labour Party is in office. We need, as 
Mrs Harvey would point out, a streng- 
thening of services like the Citizens’ 
Advice Bureaux, free, nan-politieal and 
independent of state control, tu help 
people overcoine their ignorance of their 
rivhts. We need, as she pleads jin 
Tenants in Danger, the inumerable 
people who read the baok and are able 
to explain to the bewildered victims of 
rackeleers what they can do, ta became 
watchdogs for the exploited. We need a 
great barrayve of sustained and informed 
public criticism and prateat. 


Colin Ward is editor of “ Anarchy.” 


“The dominant concern of policy- 


makers has always been with 
financial cost rather than human 
need.” This is a corridor in a 
mental hospital. (Photo: Tom 
Blau.) 
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- always respectable and always irrcle- 
vant, 

Then, there has been a seeand and re- 
lated failure to achieve effective co- 
ordination between policy-makers in the 
various flelds of social welfare. This is 
the ‘real tragedy... that not once in 
the past fifteen years has any committee 
examined the whole field of social wel- 
fare or the inter-relatedness of the 
artificially created separate pleces of 
social policy.” VYrofessor Marsh critielses 
not only the inflexible structure of the 
departments of central government and 
their domination by the Treasury, but 
also their lack of effective liaison with 
the local authorities. And he is especially 
devastating tn his criticism of that feudal 
ruin we choose to call local govern- 
ment, 


The third major weakness of the existing 
system stems from a basic Jack of know- 
ledge about the changing pattern = of 
sovial needs in this country, which goes 
far to explain the ineffectiveness of our 
planning. A large section of thig baok is 
given up to a critique of the complex 
public bureaucracies which run our social 
services. The author points out that in 
almost every field of social policy, in 
housing, pensions, education and health, 
the factual data necessary for informed 
decision-taking and a humane ordering 
of social priorities are simply not avail- 
able, Furthermore, we are not yet re- 
cruiting a sufficient number of adminis- 
irators temperamentally dispased and 
academically trained to use such data - 
were they available, In Weitain “the 
yolden rule must be fallaowed that tho 
expert needs to he on tap but never on 
fap.” Unfartunately, those “ all-roun- 
ders” who are on top tend to be mis- 


taken for the experts, who thereby 
acquire an undeserved reputation for 
arrogance 


The consequence of this lack of co- 
ordination and inability ta plan at the 
centre is that we are constantly heing 
overwhelmed by the normal processes of 
social and cultural change. The main 
function of select committees and rayal 
commissiong has become that of making 
belated efforts to rammage together same 
facts and ideas in the teeth of a erisis. 
Education is the eurrent disaster area. 
Ag a nation we seem to he suffering from 
a new natiunal inalady « the Dunkirk 
syndrome. This affliction showa itself in 
a compulsive need to snatch a bunelad 
compronuuse out of tmininent disaster 
Brief periods of effort are then followed 
hy several years of self-cangratulation 
under the shadow af the next gathering: 
erists. 

Professor Marsh looks in vain at the 
current political debate on social services 
for some incieation af the way in which 
future policy may develop. He notes 
the apparent agreament on aims between 
the major partics and “the way in which 
governnmionts since the war have creates 
the impression of being more interested 
in retaining political power than in 
serving the needs of the nation... .” 
Ne then sutlines the main areas ‘uf diz 


agreement regarding the best means of 
maximising our social welfare. 


The right-wing view naturally favours a 
stricter control over the degree of state 
intervention and greater reliance on the 
price mechanism, The author reminds ug 
again of that uniquely Conservative 
brand of doublethink which sees the 
communal financing of education and 
health services as morally dehilitating, 
but the communal subsidisation of pri- 
yate ship-building and aircraft manufac. 
ture as an aid to inifiative. Yet tho 
“Labour Party and its supporters have 
been far less explicit in their published 
attitudes towards the social services” 
than the Conservatives. The only 
authoritative left-wing statements on 
polley having a ring of moral conviction 
appear ta come from Professor Tit 


muss. 


Professor Marsh draws attention to the 
allenation of citizens from officials und 
the prevailing ignorance of the public in 
the sphera of the social services. Only 
the middle classes seem to make an 
effective and discriminating use of thent, 
especially the high-cost quality services. 
For the rest, we consistently fail to 
educate people, and particularly the 
young, ta be quality-conscious users, cap 
able in turn of aducating their officials 
into more flexible procedures, When we 
are not grumbling inelfectually about bad 
service We are ino servilely gratefal for 
small mercies. The Future of the Wel- 
fare State is the sort of book which may 
help to unsettle the prevailing cam. 
placency about our soealled welfare 
gtate and provoke more of the public 
into action an their own behalf. 


To many of those who faught for our 
post-war reforms it niay seem icenoclas- 
tie and ungracious to argue that “ Britala 
does net now, and uever has, led the 
world in its atlempt to establish 4 
welfare state.” Hut this roappralsal 
must be made, for we have never learned 
io take a comparative view and see 
how inadequate are our own standards uf 
provision compared with those of other 
advanced iudustrial sucietics, Added ta 
this dense parochialium, eur inelination 
“4o despise facts and nilatrast theories " 
has led to a withering of saclal yision, 


The Future of the Welfare State a a 
moneise and lucid attack on piecemeal 
nocia) reform atid thea canstant subdugas: 
tian of principle tm expediency it shoult 
he read by all (hosa who want something 
better from a sacialist administration 
than more formica in the same old 
infirmariss, slightly better lighting in the 
Kaine old hoard schools, seciumty of 
fenire in the same old slums and Uleriat. 
nhias pudding twiee 4 year in the same 
old workhonges. Detier soil, the mosxage 
of this boak might reach those wha al 
present luck the facts and ara therefore 
not particularly concerned about aut. 
order of sacial priurities, ; 


Robert Pinker is head of the new de art: e 
pent. ct seclology at Goldamith'y Oollere, 
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Sumner Rosen 


Peace through prudence ? 


Winning Without War, by Amitai ltzioni 
(Garden City, New York, Doubleday, 
L964, $4.95) 


J ain glad to report that the title of this 
hook is a misnomer, Professor Etzioni 
Is not one of those American authors who 
urge their countrymen to abandon war 
only to show that we can then go on to 
defeat the Soviets through some version 
of peaceful competition. His plea is 
simpler: nuclear war is a catastrophe in 
which everyone loses; ending the threat 
af war is therefore a victory for mankind. 
The United States, he says, can and 
should take the first steps toward a 
decisive withdrawal from the nuclear 
brink. One major purpose of this book 
is to deseribe how this process ought to 
proceed, 


Etzioni assures his more timid or naive 
readers that the course he urges need 
not be feared; he calls it a “ minimum- 
regret" strategy, lest they wrongly infer 
that he proposes to expose the United 
States and her allies to the risk of 
territorial Josses, nuclear inferiority, 
effective blackmail, or other standard 
exhibits in the chamber of horrors 
periodically placed on display by the 
enerals, right-wing senators, or the 
ferman Kahns of this world. 


His assurances are two, First, he pro- 
poses that the United States keep a sub- 
stantial, but “ finite,’ nuclear deterrent 
capacity adequate to retaliate to any 
Jikely surprise attack by the other side. 
This is no more than others, Including 
the Secretary of Defence, have been 
saying for a year or more. It now appears 
to be the dominant official strategy, to be 
endorsed at successively higher levels in 
Increasingly explicit terms now that the 
Presidential election is behind us. 


‘Remote deterrence’ 


Etzioni's second assurance is more inven- 
tive, and relevant to the current wrangle 
over the MLF and the role of NATO. He 
argues that the use of armed forces alung 
the lines that define the commitments of 
the two super-powers is dangerous and 
obsolete. Mobility and prudence combine 
to favour the withdrawal of these forces. 
Jn place of this approach he would use 
“remote deterrence," or “holding from 
the outside;” each side can guarantee 
vulnerable or tempting areas ayainst 
threats to its Integrity through mobile 
forces, located outside these areas hut 
capable of moving quickly to counter 
any military moves by the adversary. 


Austria is cited as a persuasive prece- 
dent. Kuropean candidates for analogous 
treatment are Finland and Yugoslavia, 
while Asia offers Afghanistan and Burma. 
Etzioni thinks that it is urgent to enlarge 
this list to include such dangerous places 
as Korea, Vietnam, and Laos, where one 
side or the other is now committed to 
military allies whom they cannot control 
and who could, as we all know, directly 
eopardise the precarious peace. Indeed 
e argues that de facto, we have heen 
applying the doctrine of remote deter- 
rence in many of these places, on the 
whole successfully. If the West were to 
embrace the doctrine explicitly and con- 
aistently, he says, Its troubles would be 
sharply reduced, but its commitments 
need not be repudiated, 


One reason why these ideas wil] appeal 
to many js that they seem to promise 
the best of both worlds, We sre told that 
we can drastically reduce the horrendous 
risks now facing us If we are prudent 
and recognise reality. But we give up 
nothing by doing so. Etzioni argues, 
correctly, that the era of a dualised 
world dominated by the struggle of the 
nuclear giants ia over. Polycentrism is 
rapidly replacing ‘“ duopoly"™ as the 
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dominant reality, a fact increasingly 
recognised as Inevitable by both of the 
giants. Let us welcome this change, he 
says, for in it are new possibilities for 
survival and the diffusion of political 
power and initiative throughout the 
world. The future lies with the “ third 
world” of societies allied or aligned with 
neither bloc. It is both futile and 
dangerous for us to try to prevent the 
breakup of the obsolete mechanisms of 
the past. Etzioni sees his work as map- 
ping the future arena of confrontation, 
and providing reliable means of ensuring 
that we reach that new stage without 
mishap, and with full knowledge of what 
we are doing. 


Virtues and limits 


I have simplified an already simple 
picture, not to distort but to point out 
both the virtues and the serious limits of 
such an approach to the problem of 
eace. Disarmament is discussed at 
ength, but nothing is proposed which 
would seriously reduce the scale of 
nuclear disaster if war should break out. 
War is to be prevented by prudence, by 
minimising the likelihood that either 
power would misconstrue the intentions 
or capabilities of the other, and by rein- 
forcing the commitment of each to treat 
its nuclear arsenal as an instrument of 
retaliation against altack by the other, 
nothing more. 


These ideas reflect and reinforce the 
major changes in strategy which began 
with the Kennedy administration. The 
book may help to enlarge the proportion 
of the public opinion which will under- 
stand and support these changes, but the 
Presidential election results strongly 
suggest that Mr Johnson is free to take 
further steps without worrying about 
public belligerence towards the Soviet 
Union. 


But in describing how we have come to 
today’s moment of choice, Etzioni 
weakens his argument by endorsing the 
view which portrays the Soviets as con- 
sistently and determinedly seeking to 
expand their area of influence and con- 
trol throughout the post-war period, and 
thwarted in the past from achieving their 
designs only by the effective application 
of deterrence by the United States and 
its allies. In so doing, he neglects almost 
completely those occasions where the 
United States explicitly rejected or failed 
to respond to clear opportunities to 
negotiate precisely the kind of military 
settlement which he proposes. 

Etzioni’s implication is that the United 
States has seriously and _ consistently 
sought peace but has simply miscon- 
strued the terms on which it could be 
secured, through ignorance or mental 
laziness. Very often, indeed, the book 
reads as though a clever schoolteacher 
were lecturing a pupil who has neglected 
to do his homework. This ig true not 
only in the discussion of military policy, 
much of it true and useful, but also in 
those more enterprising portions of the 
book which deal with the future of inter- 
national relationships in an era of poly- 
centrism., Jt is in this area, where 
politics, economics, and “ conventional” 
military measures intersect, that the book 
should have made a contribution, but 
this unfortunately, is the area of greatest 
weakness. 


Etzioni forecasts military stalemate and 
an end to the arins race. His vision is 
of a non-military struggle to be waged 
between the two major powers for the 
allegiance and support of the developing 
nations. He expects this struggle not to 
be decisively decided one way or the 
other; instead he pictures a “ floating 
vote " by which these nations spur on the 
competition by favouring now one side, 
now the other. Such a struggle would 
inevitably promote everyone's interests: 
the blocs would improve the quality and 
quantity of their response to the needs 
of the new nations, and these nations 


would benefit from substantial increases 
in the development assistance made 
available to them. This is an attractive 
picture indeed. One wonders why the 
leaders on both sides have not seen and 
responded to its merits long ago. 


The critical assumption which must be 
made if these proposals are to be taken 
seriously is that the leaders of cach bloc 
trust themselves to a competition of this 
sort. It is not enough to take a quick 
glohal tour, as Etzioni does, looking for 
evidence to make a plausible case that 
such a competition would work. This 
may be true, though Etzioni’s arguments 
rely too much on superficial observations 
of passing political and social phenomena 
to qualify as a serious discussion of 
international relationships. One must 
ask whether western leaders - to whom 
the book is addressed - are prepared to 
deal with the fundamental forces of 
change now at work in the world even 
when - as they will increasingly do - 
these forces threaten what the West has 
historically seen as its vita] interests. 
The record so far is not encouraging. 


Though the author tries to argue the 
contrary position, he is not convincing. 
His discussion of United States relations 
with so-called “ radical-left"’ regimes in 
developing countries deals with Algeria 
and Ghana, but omits Cuba. It proves 
little that the United States can be shown 
to have moved, however grudgingly, 
closer to acceptance and even economic 
support of the first two, unless one deals 
with equa! candour with its total failure 
vis-a-vis Castro. The same ‘“ New 
Frontier” which is praised by Etzioni 
for its realistic acceptance of the neces- 
sity of dealing with radical regimes in 
Africa or Asia, was and remains respon- 
sible for policies frankly intended to end 
the Cuban regime using any means it 
can get away with and any ally, however 
discreditable his background or 
motives. 


Equally damning is the record in Viet- 
nam, to which Etzioni pays less than 
adequate attention. He focuses on the 
Diem period and - rightly - criticises 
the US failure to dea} earlier and more 
effectively with the Diem oligarchy, but 
probes little deeper than that. Yet the 
Vietnam folly supports the most pessi- 
mistiec interpretation, namely, that the 
United States is not willing to end a 
military commitment, however brutal and 
shameful its impact on the lives of the 
people, because ifs leaders do not believe 
that they can effectively lead or support 
a non-military struggle to build the lives 
and win the confidence of these same 
people. Etzioni rightly criticises US 
spokesmen who support tyrants because 
they claim there are “no alternatives,” 
but he fails to ask whether this excuse 
masks a deeper reluctance to face the 
risks of disengagement, as I believe it 
often does. 


Private interests 


Etzioni’s chief flaw is his failure to 
distinguish between national interests as 
clever or enlightened political Jeaders 
might define them, and the private in- 
terests which are deeply involved in 
many of the critical areas of the world 
where he is urging peaceful competition. 
It is one thing to support radical rule, 
land reform, and nationalisation where 
there are no major investments at stake 
or no critical raw material to which 
access might be threatened by such 
measures, Jt is quite another, as Cuba 
and the Congo prove, to sit by when 
newly independent nations threaten the 
profitability of such investments or the 
terms of access to such raw materials. 
One cannot realistically discuss western 
policy in these nations as though such 
questions did not exist or did not matter; 
they matter enormously, and will - as we 
have repeatedly seen - lead governments 
to act, however well-meaning their in- 
tentions or liberal thelr rhetoric, 


Pepe 


Ktzioni praises the rhetorical quality of 
the Kennedy foreign initiatives, particu 
larly the Alliance for Progress, But there | 
is little solid evidence - as he admits * 
that it represents a commitment with @ 
future. The failures of the Alliance have | 
multiplied even since this book was wit | 
ten, and the concept itself has been) 
virtually repudiated and forgotten. This 
has happened in large measure because 
United States business interests were 
threatened by the character and indepel 
dence of the regimes which had hegut 
to appear in key countries of [atin 
America, and were able to translate thell 
apprehensions into effective opposition t@ 
the tentative initiatives which begat 
with Kennedy. Even these initiatives 
were tolerated as long as they wert: 
because business leaders expected Ket 
nedy to function effectively as a manager 
of radical discontent, and were willing 
to ne him freedom to operate to this 
end, 


In an interesting and highly relevant | 
way, something similar was seen j 
Kennedy's response to Negro insurgencé 
aie Salted Se The civil Tei 
nl was designed to, and largely di@) pp 

blunt the growing militance and radb A 
calisin of Negro protest. Some extensiO® | journatists fr, 
and deepening of the terms of the civil | the killing of 
rights confrontation has occurred in the: troops and me 
past year, wholly due to the refusal of 4) Fi baci’ 
few of the militants, led by the Student ref att or 
Non-Violent Co-ordinating Committee, t0) agqsce (0. Pé 
accept what was offered. That is WAY) panty yal 
we had the dramatic confrontation & | ae itior . 
Atlantic City, and are about to witness lese ‘cra T 
a challenge in Congress to the entire pt OL aves 


Fea > ; Virtug , 
Mississippi delegation. pa ya: 


yherated tow! 
| Mr Godley ay 
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Conservatism 


mateo Ail 
| 
This suggests one of my key differences | 
with Etzioni’s predictions. I do not be tor 


lieve, as he seems to, that one can 8? 
completely separate the thrust and pul! 4 correspond 
poses of a great nation’s foreign poll) | News magazin 
from the domestic structure of power, oF With the West 
the dominant purposes of that nation®| > for allegedly 
economy and policy. The deep conse) tiowever, uniil 
vatism of American foreign policy 7! *Piegel offices 
nourished by our domestic commitmeM) Police  seekin; 
to stability, by our dislike and fear | Stticle on the 
ideological division, by our admiratio? | this time Ru 
and envy of private wealth and privileg® ditor and ow 
by our willingness to tolerate . inde®?. en invited | 
to ignore, if we can - the poverty aM lublic prosecu 
despair which dwells in our midst, @ The same © iny 
our acceptance of public corruption, by eq 1G ‘Adel! 
our resistance to “ socialism” even wheat Xpert of Fis 
it means nothing more than paying th? Mloemeine Ze 
medical bills of the aged. 4ttlele in that 
Put another way, it seems to me i} 
escapable that if the United States wel? 
to abandon its primary rellance Martin L 
nuclear superiority and to engage in # 

Yemand 


serious effort to deal with the “ revolt 
there would arise strong and insiste™) A 
for Sovi 


tion of rising expectations " in the world, 

pressure for change in how our econo) ; 

and society operate - challenges to 0W- phe Negro civ 
economic priorities, our political decisiO" | Uther Kine in 
making process, and our relations to ‘Mes in the is 
foreign activities of key corporatio') the jist of dis 
among others. 1 would welcome su) MN faiths who J 
changes, and perhaps Etzioni would 1°) erpetrated ag 
But these pressures would be sothreate! | {uniy in the 
ing to so many that they would me, itention of the 
massive resistance. That is why it is ™ | Mpyle of the | 
possihle to deal seriously with the pro inextricably 
lem of peace without dealing equaly Miversal strug 
seriously with the question of the soci@? ee fom discri 
which will have to live in, and deal wit?) ite Jewish peo 
a world at peace. 7 rights as § 
If it is true - as I believe - that the ye hy the ca 
United States has in fact prolonged ane vit. The an 
deepened the nuclear crisis because ity tomic trials 
lacked the courage to do otherwise, ary Mis, cOninE of 3 
if the roots of that prolongation are tl ned. There s 
the American character and society, thee bs the perforn 
the search for peace cannot he succor oy plolis and cul 
fully conducted along the attractive P lig ish commun 
simple lines offered by Etzioni. th 
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levant The United States embassy in Leopold- 
re 


/ Ville has been co-operating with the 

seen ID) ¢ ngolese government to keep reporters 
nsurgence | gut of reoccupied territory in the north- 
vil rights | fastern Congo. The New York Times 


rgely IG | teported on January 21 that the press 
and rade | han is apparently aimed at preventing 
extensio Journalists from observing and reporting 
* the clV? | the killing of Congolese civilians by army 
ced in a troops and mercenaries. 

foal ae Ambassador G. McMurtrie Godley has 
e Stu “0 | Tefused to permit newspaper and news 
mittee, hy. agency correspondents to tly on US 
wr va Planes that carry white mercenaries, 
ae esd | ammunition and supplies fer the Congo- 
ih vom | lese forces. The C-130 transports provide 
he en Virtually the only available transporta- 


lon to Paulis, Bunia, Lisala and other 
liberated towns in the north-east. 
st Godley and other embassy officials 


lifferences 
lo not be 
ne can § 
and pul! 4 correspondent writes: ‘The German 
ign poll? | News magazine Der Spiegel is in trouble 
power, % With the West German authorities again 
t nation®|> for allegedly publishing state secrets, 
ay conser, llowever, unlike the last time, when the 
policy “Piegel offices were raided at night by 
mmitmeM! Police seeking: information about an 
i fear > Stticle on the NATO exercise Fallex 62, 


idmiratioM nig time Rudolf Augstein, the chief 


priviles® fditor and owner of the magazine, has 
» indee Sen invited to an interview with the 
verty a0 Public prasecutor. 

midst, © The same “ invitation” has been extend. 


uption, PP 8d to) Adelbert. Weinstein, military 


vent et pert of the influential Prankfurter 
wmyINE | lgemeine Zellung, who published an 

| “ticle in that paper, at the time of the 
‘0 me if! 
lates were 
Hance. i 


Martin Luther King 
demands equal rights 


| insistent . 

r economy | for Soviet Jews 

res to OM The Negro civil rights leader, Martin 
i decist ie | Wher King, in a letier to the New York 
ons to | Simes in the issue of January 21, joins 
poration | the list of distinguished Americans of 
ome sul jal faiths who have called the injustices 
would 0) ’tpetrated against the Jewish com- 
3 threate Mily in the Soviet Union to the 


auld mee! "tontion of the world.” He says: “The 
jp tBEle of the Negro people for freedom 
nj inextricably interwoven with the 
pversal struggle of all peoples to be 
he soci@™ |yte from discrimination and oppression, 
ile Jewish people must be given their 
: rights as Soviet citizens as guaran: 
. that te Ed by the constituion of the USSR 
onged Ogi ‘The antidewish tone of the 
because Hiq@tomic triuls must cease. ‘The free 
wisee an ny ctioning of synazoxues shauld he per- 
1 ed, There should be no interference 
the performance of sacred rites. The 
MOUS ANd Culture: Treadom of Uhiis ad 
iy’ th community should be re-estab- 
thar. In the name of humanity, [ urge 
qc’ the Soviet government end all the 
Je criminatory measures against its 
Ash community, [will not remain 
. “ft in the face of injustice.” 


f 
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insisted that they would like to let 
correspondents on the aircraft, but they 
said the ban was enforced by General 
Joseph D. Mobutu, the Congolese Army 
commander. At a press conference 
General Mobutu told correspondents that 
{he whole north-east Congo, including 
the city of Stanleyville, was still classed 
as a combat zone and no correspondents 
would be permitted to enter the area. 


When asked ta intervene with the Congo- 
lese povernment to get the ban rescinded, 
embassy officials shrugged their 
shoulders and said there is li(tle they can 
ilo, the New York Tintes correspondent 
reported, One high-ranking official ex- 
plained: “There are so many things we 
are trying to get the government here 
to do, you can hardly expect us to press 
then very hard on a thing Hke this.” 


NATO conference In Paris last Decem 
ber, about the plans of the Bundeswehr 
to lay a cordon of atomic mines along 
the frontier with East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. These revelations created 
a sensation among experts and journa- 
lists attending the conference, but 
spokesmen who were asked to comment 
avoided doing so and intimated that this 
was a “cosmic secret"  ~ the highest 
NATO secrets classification. In Germany, 
a storm broke out, particularly among 
the 10 million inhabitants of the “* Zonal 
Frontier areas” who would be immedi- 
alely affected. 


Der Spiegel ran the story as its main 
article in the first issue of the New Year. 
Ifaving stated the faets regarding the 
Frankfurter story and the protests which 
it had aroused, the magazine discussed 
the strategic reasons for this plan. The 
German generals, it said, were stilt 
suffering fram the trauma that they 
alone were responsible for starting 
Ilitler’s apgressive war, and ditt not want 


However, it was learned that Anibassador 
rouley had personaly urged Premier 
Motse Tshombe to permit a fourian 
team from Life magazine to visit the 
north-eastern Congo on a special assign- 
ment approved by the State Department. 
The assignment was to do a cover story 
on the arms and = amimunition being 
supplied to the Congolese rebels by 
Algeria, the United Arab Republic and 
other African countries. 


The State Department is eaver for the 
arms shipment fo pet maximum pub- 
licity. Most of the arms come fram the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. 

Mr Godley intervened with Mr T'shombe 
only after the Life team assured him 
that it would not take photographs of, or 
report on, white mercenaries or Conga- 
Jese soldiers killing civilians, After the 


-Atomic mines: Bonn prosecutor acts 


to be branded as aggressors again. They 
had therefore gone over to the concept 
of defeusive strategy and decided that 
the best way to prevent any eventual 
itussian or Kast German invasion would 
be to defonate a series of atomic mines 
to halt the invasion long enough for 
reinforcements to be brought in. 


The mines, uf a forees of up ta f kiloton, 
would have a “fairly local” effect, 
leaving a crater some 25 feet deep and 
an area of several square miles rendered 
temporarily radioactive. As the radio- 
activity would net extend over the 
frontier, {he mines would remain tech- 
nically “ defensive." 

One must now await official action, 
which could take a year or more, Mean- 
while, letters have been pouring into the 
offices of Der Spiegel praising the 
article. One question remains -. the 
Ministry of Defence claimed that there 
were no plans to lay a belt of mines 
along the frontier, How can it then be 
treason to publish this information? 


Reign of terror in Haiti 


Westernniost Haiti has heen living under 
a rule of terror that has cost the lives of 
at Jeast sixty people, according to Mr 
Peter Henenson, president of Anmesty 
International, who has just returned from 
an inspection tour af the cauntry, The 


Times reported on January 21, 


Mr Benenson also reported that the lead- 
ing Roman Catholic churchman in Haiti, 
Monseigneur Claudius Agenor, is under 
house arrest in a remote region five 
hours’ drive from Port-au-Prince, the 
capital. 

Mr Benenson said that the centre of the 
terror Waa ths town of Jeremie an the 
northern coast of the mauntainous 
Viburan Peninsula, The pretence for the 
mass killings, he said, was a landing of 
thirteen Haitian exiles from the United 
States last August. Last November the 
governinent announced that (wa of the 


exiles would be executed in public, The 
eleven others had been killed in battle, 
the announcement said. Mr Benenson 
reported that in addition  hetween 
September and last month the Tonton 
Macoute, President Duvalier's private 
militia, hunted down and shot many 
people hbelleved to be related to the 
thirteen rebels. 


Local estimates of those killed range into 
the hundreds, Mr Benenson said. Con- 
fining his estimate to cases he could 
corrohorate, he put the number: of 
relatives murdered at fifty, Catholics and 
other denominations are gravely ¢on- 
cerned over Sonning government 
pronase on churches, Mr Benenson said, 
lis main concern on his visit waa politi- 
cal prisoners, of which he said there are 


about five hundred, “Most opponents in 


Haiti are shot,” he added, ~ 
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25 killed 
in Vietnam 
ambush 


Viet Cong ambushed: bodies of Viet 
Cong insurgents, killed in a counter> 
ambush by government forces, li¢ 
beside a road close to the Cam» 
bodian border and near to the 
provineial town of Tay Ninh, 40 
miles north-west of Saigon, The 
Viet Cong, 25 of whom were killed, 
had been waiting on each side of 
the road to ambush a platoon of 
regular forces, 


US embassy backs press ban in Congo 


Ambassador's intervention, the Life team 

received permission to fly to Stanleyville, 

Paulis and Bunia on US aireraft. They 

were instructed by Mr oer and other 

cmbassy oflicials not ta talk about the ald 

being given them. ; 
The anty other exception made to the 

ban in recent weeks was the permission 

pranted to two editors of the Reader's 

Digest to make a three-day visit to 

Stanleyville. They are working on @ 

historical book aboul the Cango and are 

not treating current events. 

Those reporters who have found another 

way fo get to the north-east have often 

been arrested by Congolese officers or 

their Belgian advisers, 

The press ban dates, the New. York 
Times correspondent writes, from about 
the first week in December. Before that, 
correspondents were permitted not only 
to fly on US aircraft but to accompany 
mercenary columns advancing towards 
Stanleyville. ; 
Observers helleve the ban was instituted 
because of the unfavourable reports 
about the behaviour af mercenaries and 
Congolese soldiers in the Stanleyvilla 
area at the end vf November. With the 
Congolese question due to go before the 
Security Council in early December, US 
ollicials were eager ta avold any publicity 
that would put Premier ‘ishombe’s 
government in a bad light. 

US embassy concern about unfavourable 
reports has continued and it is partieu- 
larly sensitive about pout indicating 
the military support that the US. is 
praviding for Tshombe's government: In 
recent weeks Mr Godley has grown In: 
creasingly reluctant to give information 
to the press. On his return from a recent 
trip to Washington he told a journalist: 
“Tin just not golng to da any more 
talking and [ve told other people in the 
embassy not to talk either,” 


Correction 

The article by Tom MeGrath on the 
* Mississippi fire-raisers" (Peace 
January 8, 1985) gave the impression 
that relief work done in the area was 
sponsored solely by the New  Yark 
Friends Group. In fact the effort ta ane 
rebuild the burned churches is spansared 
and financed by the New York, Phila 
delphia and Pacifle Yearly Meetings of 
the Heligious Scciety of Friends. We —- 
apologise for any inconveniente this 
error may have caused. ha 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth ae 
A achool community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful — 
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WAR WITHOUT VIOLENCE 


continued from page 3 


During World War II, Bose headed the 
“Indian National Army” and fought on 
the side of the Japanese, capturing the 
imagination of a significant section of the 
fadian public. 


The religious riots prior to and after 
independence are well known. Thousands 
were killed. I*ive millions migrated 
across the new borders of India and 
Pakistan. There were well-grounded 
fears of war - first civil war, and later 
between the newly independent coun- 
tries. Troops faced each other in 
Kashmir. 


During the Sino-Indian border conflict, 
it became unmistakably clear that when 
faced with a crisis affecting its frontiers 
the Indian overnment was prepared to 
involve itself in large-scale military 
preparations, By anc large the Indian 
people shared this reaction. Indeed, the 
most vocal critics of the government felt 
that it was not being sufficiently ready 
ta go to war, The indications of the 
Indian invasion of Goa and the war in 
Nagaland, that the Indian government 
was ready to use military force, were 
emphatically confirmed, This was as 
Gandhi had expected. The Indian 
government had demonstrated that when 
it came to military defence, it differed 
little in its basie approach from other 
fovernments. 


Al) these facts should make it quite 
clear that the Indians have all along been 
quite capable of using violent means, 
and that there must have been some- 
thing special which led them to rely on 
non-violent struggele as the mnain strategy 
for achieving independence. 


It is of course true that there were 
elements in Indian religions and tradi- 
tions which were conducive to Gandhi's 
approach, and that as Gandhi drew upon 
these and spoke in their language, the 
religious peasants understood him. The 
most important of these was probably 
the prinelple of ahimsa, which roughly 
means non-injury to living things in 
thought, word, and deed. These elements 
were doubtless tmportant, but, when 
Gandhi drew upon them, he always gave 
them new and vital interpretations. 


But just as there are in Western civilisa- 
tion traditions and principles counter- 
acting the Christian principle of love for 
one’s enemies, so in Indian religions and 
traditions there were also counteracting 
principles. Sikhs and Muslims, for ex- 
ample, believed in military prowess. And 
the Hindu caste system itself provided 
for a warrior caste, The Bhagavad Gita - 
which Gandhi so revered and which he 
re-interpreted symbolically - related the 
story of physical warfare and dwelt upon 
the justification for fighting. 


In the light of these various evidences of 
the Indians being willing to use violence 
in politieal struggles, the view that the 
Indian Independence struggle was pre- 
dominantly non-violent because Indians 
were incapable of approving of violence 
cullapses. While for strategic reasons a 
full-scale war with traditional front-lines 
might not have been possible, a major 
Ruerilla war certainly would have been 
feansible. 


Thus, rather than Indian non-violence 
heing entirely natural and inevitable, it 
in clear that Gandhi deserves consider- 
able credit in getting non-violent action 
accepted as the technique of struggle in 
the grand strategy for the liberation 
movement. This aceeptance by the 
Indian National Congress was not a 
moral or religious act. Jt was a political 
act which was possible hecause Gandhi 
offered a course of action which war 
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non-violent but which above all was seen 
to be practical and effective. 


Gandhi's basic assumption that one must 
not ‘accept ” or “ understand” evil but 
jight it, although supported by some, also 
was in diametrical opposition to other 
schools of Windu philosophy which held 
that one must not fight evil, but trans- 
cend it, seeing the conflict between good 
and evil as something which ultimately 
contributes to a higher development, and 
hence about which one ought not to be 
particularly concerned. 

Gandhi's activity and sense of struggle 
not only challenged (or ignored) those 
schools of Hindu thought. They went 
contrary to widely established patterns 
of actual behaviour. Passivity and sub. 
mission were such common traits among 
Indians of his day that Gandhi found 
frequently that these qualities, not the 
British, were the main enemy blocking 
the way to independence. 


“ Non-violence,” wrote Gandhi in 1920, 
“does not mean ineek submission to 
the will of the evil-doer, but it means 
the pitting of one’s whole soul against 
the will of the tyrant.... And so Iam 
not pleading for India to practise non- 
violence because she is weak. I want 
her to practise non-violence being con- 
scious of her strength and power.” 


The effects of Gandhi's 
boycott programme 


A second popular view of Gandhi and the 
Indian struggle has been especially ex- 
pounded by Marxists. They have fre- 
quently argued that Gandhi's non-violent 
action had little or nothing to do with 
the British Jeaving India, but that they 
did so because it was no longer profitable 
for them to hold on to the subcontinent. 
These Marxists often demonstrate their 
ignorance of Gandhi and his non-violent 
action by their assumption that these 
had nothing to do with reduced economic 
benefits to the British rulers. In fact, the 
new spirit of resistance and indepen- 
dence among the Indians, to which 
Gandhi contributed, in turn increased the 
difficulties and expense of maintaining 
the British Raj, especially during the 
major non-cooperation and civil dis- 
obedience campaigns, 


But even in purely economie terms, 
Gandhi's programme had a_ significant 
impact. This is particularly demon- 
strated by the boycott during the 1030-31 
civil disobedience campaign. This coin- 
elded with the world depression, but as 
will be demonstrated, the drop in pur- 
chases of British goods by India was not 
solely the result of that depression but 
significantly also attributable to the boy- 
colt programme. 


The British Secretary of State for India, 
in the House of Commons in late 1930 
(according to J, C. Kumarappa) credited 
the general depression with a 25% fall in 
the export trade to India, and credited 
the balance of 18% in the fall directly 
to the hoyeott programme carried on by 
the {ndian ational Congress. Total 
British exports to India according to 
statistical abstracts declined (in millions 
of pounds sterling) from 90.6 in 1924, to 
85.0 by 1927, then to 78.2 In 1929 and in 
the boycott year, 1930, to 52.9, 


The total import of cotton piece-goads 
by India from all eountries rese from 
1.42 billion yards in 1924 to 1.04 billion 
a in 1929 and declined only to 1.92 
Mitton yards in 1930. WWowever, the 
Uritish export of the same commodity to 
India fell from 1.25 billion yards in 1924 
to 1.08 billion yards in 1029 - a decline of 
14%. Then it fell to 0.72 billion yards in 
1990 - a decline of 424%, hoeen 
October 1930 and April 1931, when the 
boycott was at its height, there was a 
decline of 84%. 


This is, of course, no attempt to evaluute 
the variety of specific factors influencing 
the achievement of political indepen- 
dence by India. But this should make it 


clear that the Marxist view that economic 
factors were completely separate from 
Gandhi’s non-violent action is not based 
on facts. 


A third view, often expressed by politi- 
cal “ realists,” is that Gandhi’s non-vio- 
lent action is incapable of wielding effec- 
tive political power, and is hence irrele- 
vant for practical politicians. This view 
frequently presumes both that Gandhi 
was naive and that the kind of action he 
proposed was no real threat to a political 
opponent. Neither of these presumptions 
is borne out by the facts. 


Some of Gandhi's statements at the 
beginning of the 1930-31 civil dis- 
obedience campaign are enlightening: 


“The British people must realise that 
the Empire is to come to an end. This 
they will not realise unless we in 
India have generated power within to 
enforce our will. 


“ft is not a matter of carrying con- 


viction by argument. The matter 
resolves itself into one of matching 
forces. Conviction or no conviction, 


Great Britain would defend her Indian 
commerce and interests by all the 
forces at her command. India must 
consequently evolve force enough to 
free herself from that embrace of 
death. 


“The English nation responds only to 
force, 

“T was a believer in the politics of 
petitions, deputations and friendly 
negotiations. But all these have gone 
to dogs. I know that these are not the 
ways to bring this government round. 
Sedition has become my religion. Ours 
is a non-violent battle.” 


The power of 
disobedience 


Rather than being ignorant of the need 
to wield political power, Gandhi sought 
to exercise it in ways which maximised 
the Indian strength and weakened that 
of the Hritish, By withdrawing the co- 
operation and obedience of the subjects, 
Gandhi sought to cut off important 
sources of the rulers’ power, At the 
same time the non-cooperation and dis- 
obedience created severe enforcement 
problems. And in this situation, severe 
repression against non-violent people 
would be likely, not ta strengthen the 
government, but lo alienate still more 
Indians from the British Raj and at the 
same time create - not unity in face of 
an enemy - but dissent and opposition at 
home. 


This was thus a kind of political jujitsu 
which generated the maximum Indian 
strength while using British strength to 
Britain’s disadvantage. “I believe, and 
everybody must grant,” wrote Gandhi, 
“that no government can exist for a 
single moment without the co-operation 
of the people, willing or forced, and if 
people suddenly withdraw their co-opera- 
lion in every detail, the government will 
come to a standstill.” 


The view that Gandhi was ignorant of 
the realities of political power and that 
his technique of action was impotent 
would have been vigorously denied by 
every British vovernment and viceroy 
that had to deal with him and his move- 
ment. 


In a most revealing address to hoth 
Ilouses of the Indian Legislative Assemb-. 
ly in July 1930, the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
declared : 


“Tn my judgment and in that of my 
government it (the civil disabedience 
movement) is a deliberate attempt to 
coerce estalilished authority by mass 
action, and... it must be regarded as 
unconstitutional and dangerously sub- 
versive. Mass action, even If it is 
intended by its promoters to be non 
violent, is nothing but the application 
of force under another form, and when 
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iNew tactics we: 
A fourth very common view, especially 1! The central 
Britain and among some Indians, is th@i"berts and H 
Gandhi’s non-violent campaigns wel®|Naware, is th 
only possible because the opponent Wa! 'lr the killing 
a British government which was, lel Cong cont 
course, very gentlemanly. While this ha “ountry, They 
an clement of truth in it, the degree | Mithin ten mil 
validity is almost always exceeded, §)4 left of the 
that rather than this heing a useful con | fivate fortune 
tribution to an analysis of the events, *)'tred out of | 
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Admittedly, the British were not neatlf jen and mate 
so ruthless as Hitler or Stalin would havé)y” aa wh 
been, but they were far more brutal |? ing ete e af 
repression than is today remembered |, er the cont 
People not only suffered seriously M/ all further a 
foul prisons and prison camps, DY Anericans “al 
literally had their skulls cracked in bea’! the South Vi 
ings with steel-shod bamboo rods af@/rces would st 
were shot while demonstrating. In ®/ained, equip 
famous and grave case, the shool!eue that the 
ing at Jalianwala Bagh in Amritsar, uM (Ye left is true 
armed Indians holding a peaceful meet Otal lack of ¢ 
ing were without warning fired upon: |eople, 
according to the Hunter Commission 37 it this is the 
were killed and 1,137 wounded. GrefVietnam today 
has estimated that in all about 8,008 tans and the 
Indians were killed or died fr0™lbeen Gefeated 
injuries incurred in the non-violeMlact which is 
struggle for independence. tre times whe 
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dealing with the non-violent rebellioMind Jost, The 
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The war in Vietnam 


The war in South Vietnam is, in a very 
ecial and tragic sense, an American 
ar. It is for that reason that American 
Mcifists have followed the war more 
“osely than Europeans and are, Uo any- 
“ing, even more deeply shocked than 
ers al what is oceurring there. 
king cause it is, God forbid, our war, | must 
he ma Be “’4y how distressed 1 was at the special 
a govel™ | Ssne of Peace News (January 8) dealing 
st or abd with Vietnain, 


u 
|“Y specific disagreements centre on the 
sobedienct | teaq editorial, on Adam Roberts’ review 
st fight #1" The Last Confucian, and on Voang 
j.an Chi’s two-page article entitled “A 
j%lution for Vietnam.” There is a line 
poring through these pieces, which is 
€ assumption that the struggle in 
Outh Vietnam could still be won if only 
Ww taclics were adopted. 
pecially iN the central thing, of whieh Adam 
ns, is that | Koherts and Ifoang Van Chi seem quite 
gns were Maware, is that the war is over except 
onent W4/r the killing. Really quite over. The 
as, leL Cong control more than 75% of the 
le this 14! “Ountry. They ean strike with impunity 
dezree Within ten miles of Saigon itself. What 
ceeded, 8) 5 left of the government is in chaos, 
iseful com tivate fortunes are already being trans- 
events, #iltrred out of the country to banks else- 
sing thosé"here, The US can hold on to Saigon 
Md IWue as long as it wants to put in the 
not nearly Men and materials bat it cannot regain 
vould have ihe ground which has been lost. Most of 
brutal impMe people af South Vietnam now live 
nembered: “nder the control of the Viet Cong, 


riously JAY! all further aid were cut off, and if the 
imps, bY americans © abandoned ” South Vietnam 
ed in beat! the South Vietnamese, the government 
rods af irees would still be ineomparably better 
ng. In 2iMined, equipped, and numerous. To 
he shootrgue that Lhe government would fall if 
ritsar, UlFi¥e left is true - and proof of its almost 
eful meet Stal lack of active support among the 
‘ed upon, |Fople, 
ission oat this is the basic fact about South 
ad. Gre “letnam today - simply that the Ameri- 
rout 8, rf ins and the Saigon government have 
ied oe fen defeated . there is another basic 
ron-VialeM™ Hace which is, quite simply, that there 
ip te times when there are no solutions, 
estraint Mito answers. We have tried militarism 
rehellioMnd lost. The excellent ideas about a 
ie peculli’ s"nocratic revolution, as urged hy Adam 
lent res Moberts and Hoang Van Chi, might have 
J of farce Yorked ten or even five years ago. But 
n_ motiOly|Mey are now ideas outside of any work- 
ft British, ng context. Even if Saigon wanted to 
2 restralf ity out these democratic reforms, it no 
in Kenyt “Ager has any territory left in which 
of Germa')0 try them out. The Buddhists may well 
0 Ntigate Communist rule but they cannot 
r saw Otevent it. (necidentally, I don't view 
violent A ‘ommunism as a “solution” either, but 
ist Britl&hat ig what will now be tried.) 


‘J et 
ined witlthe tragedy of Vietnam is that there are 


Englan® 19 answers now, no options left, except 
tion could withdraw. If we stay, more thousands 
tritish wat jill die in the war. If we leave, other 
when the) ,ousands may well die under Communist 
main @& le, The injustice of this tragedy is that 

ir political ye Americans will only lose face by 
iMithdrawing, or lose a handful of lives 

d Wii they decide to stay a year or two 
ra variell, yeeer. But the Vietnamese must pay in 
iding Na otiey or the criminal errors of American 
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perhaps understandable why, after 
iesping these basic facts, that one feels 
| fa anual issue of Ape Mi ou 
‘nm date by five years. When Hoang Van 
1e probleg ti talks about the US transferring its 
i at te i \Pport to “a large group of Vietnamese 
' soled the? enjoy popular support,” and citing 
y0Nn-V} guir¢, British experience with Gandhi, he 
ore deviackes two mistakes, Virst, the British 
» the uc? fe power Into the hands of those who 
m Is ave say the unquestioning support of most 
@ deseM™ |Mians, those who had led the fight 
he I {geist British rule. In South Vietnam 
im i didlsy t group happens to be the Viet Cong 
th. e df more than the Buddhists. With all 
jalwayd elt respect to the Buddhists, and my 
had un pect for them is enormous, they have 
j,“t yet been able to present a sufficiently 
8anised or a sufliciently politica! move- 
ap » At to gain control in the confusion of 
ne fea plat is left of the government-controlled 
sistan th ‘a of South Vietnam. They lack 
se ab Witten training and it is an wnhappy 
befo | “tt that by now most of the competent 
it courageous “third force” political 
glers have either fled the country, been 
“cuted, or joined the Viet Cong. 


it not MOL. 
1 into i“ completely in favour of supporting 
action “The Buddhists, of demonstrating on their 
half, of extending our full moral 

Port to them, etc. But I am not in 
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favour of anyone deluding themselves 
into thinking that al this late date the 
Buddhists represent any hope of stopping 
the Viet Cong. There is another point 
here, which Hoang Van Chi does not 
seem to consider at all. The Viet Cong 
will wage war against any government in 
Saigon which is an ‘‘agent” of the 
Americans. The Buddhists can gain any 
real support in South Vietnam only by 
forcefully asking the Americans to 
“abandon” them, and to take with them 
their advisors, their napalm bombs, their 
aircraft, etc. The hope of Buddhist 
power in Vietnam would rest almost 
entirely on their forcing the Americans 
out, of fulfilling the Vietnamese drive 
toward national independence. But if 
the Americans and their guns go, then 
the Buddhists have only moral force to 
turn against the Viet Cong who run over 
three-quarters of the country. Such 
moral force is not to be lightly dismissed, 
but neither should we think it will, in 
the short run, prevent the Viet Cong 
from completing their occupation of 
South Vietnam, If, on the other hand, 
Washington publicly transfers its bless- 
ing from the military clique to the 
Buddhists, it will be the kiss of death. In 
such a case the Buddhists will he seen, 
and properly, as a tool for the Ameri- 


cans, and they will be opposed and 
fought as such, 
The crucial demand, nowhere at all 


raised in the January 8 Peace News, is 
for immediate withdrawal of US forces 
or, at the very Jeast, an immediate cease 
fire on the part of those forces. Instead 
one has the very clear feeling that Adam 
Roberts and Hoang Van Chi feel that if 
only the Amerieans would choose to back 
another side perhaps then American 
guns wouldn't be so bad. 


Finally, [ mention the moral issue. This 
is the one most briefly stated, and yet of 
the greatest immediate importance. And 
it is the one issue neglected by Peace 
News in its special issue on Vietnam. 
The American actions in South Vietnam 
are criminal. They exceed in barbarism 
the Soviet actions in Tfungary in 1956 
and can only be compared to French 
barbarism in the Algerian conflict. Yes, 
my country has made mistakes and some 
of them innocent ones, though even for 
innocent mistakes men must often pay 
with their lives. But my country has 
done far more than make innocent 
mistakes. It is turning the troops in its 
service into executioners and it is 
turning the people of South Vietnam into 
victims, The American State Department 
has never been noted for its competence 
in the field of foreign affairs, but it has 
rarely managed to blend so nicely the 
elements of dishonesty and naivety, of 
lofty words about freedom with actual 
deeds of murder, as it has done in South 
Vietnam. 


Vor the sake of the people of South 
Vietnam one desperately wishes things 
had not turned out as they have, that in 
fact there was still some alternative to a 
Communist victory. However no such 
allernative exists now, and our failure 
to deal with present reality only serves 
to compound the tragedy and ta postpone 
that day on which we think realistically 
about how to deal with the problem of 
China and of Asian Communism. At the 
moment the only “ positive ” action open 
to us is the essentially negative one of 
demanding the withdrawal of all Ameri- 
can military force, whether or not the 
Viet Cong will negotiate, whether or not 
the facade of a neutralist government 
can be set up. 

David McReynolds, 

Kield Secretary, War Resisters League, 

5 Beekman Street, 

New York 38, NY, USA. 


Adam Roberts writes: Mr McReynolds 
raises an important question - about the 
kind of peace one can hope for in Viet- 
nam - which | hope to discuss shortly in 
Peace News, However, some af Mr Mce- 
Reynolds’ criticisms of material appear- 
ing in the special issue on Vietnain need 
to be answered here. 

Far from displaying optimism about the 
US-South Vietnamese government posi- 
tion, my review of The Last Canfucian 
drew attention to the author's use of the 
pen tense in his discussion of the possl- 
vility of seizing the concept af the 
people's war from the Viet Cong; and 
the editorial in the same issue stated 
that an analysis of the failure of the 


Letters to 
the Editor 


strategies which have been employed in 
Vietnam “may ondieate that other 
countries, employing other strategies, 
will be able to suceeed in creating and 
preserving democracy where South 
Vietnam ... has so obviously failed.” 
As regards the question of resisting 
possible tendencies towards totalitarian- 
isnt in South Vietnam itself, McReynolds 
and I agree on this to a greater extent 
than he recognises. Nowhere did I make 
the suggestion that “if only the Ameri- 
cans would choose to back another side 
perhaps then American guns wouldn't be 
so bad.” On the eontrary, IT eriticised at 
length the use of military methods 
against the Viet Cong. 

As regards the Huddhist movement, 
McReynolds rightly draws attention ta 
their lack of political training, but it is 
wrong to say that the Buddhists would 
have only moral force to turn against 
the View Cong; they have offen used 
such weapons as the strike, which con- 
tains a strong clement of coercion, and 
they might be able to use such methods 
of resistance again. Obviously the 
Buddhist movement as a political force 
is less firmly established among the 
people than was the Congress Party in 
India at the time of independence, and 
there are signs that the Buddhists nay 
be over-extending themselves ino their 
current campaign against the Huoog 
government, On their side, the Viet Cong 
are in oa stronger position, though the 
extent of the area they contro) is not 
necessarily a sure guide to the degree of 
political support they enjoy. 


It is certainly not easy to devise an 
alternative to a Communist vielory in 
South Vietnam, but it is not in my view 
totally impossible; and oan American 
withdrawal will surely be more likely to 
occur if some reasonable alternative in 
South Vietnam can be olfered, just as the 
reluctant British withdrawal} from India 
was facilitated by the reasonableness of 
the Congress alternative. 


Jobs for peace 


Your report of the Hyde Park demon- 
stration about the TSR2 (danuary 22) 
reflected an advance in the thinking and 
approach of the peace movement in 
Britain to the problem of disarmament, 
Jt made a serious effort to estimate the 
mood of the aircraft workers, and tackled 
the complex problem of the relationship 
between moral objection to nuclear 
weapons and the fact that they are 
uneconomic and expedient, 


If we quarre) with the assessment, it is in 
the interests of greater accuracy, and a 
deeper study. 


The article became confused when it 
attempted, from scant evidence, to _con- 
chide that the workers were as willing 
to produce weapons as they were to pro- 
duce clothes pegs. Whatever we are 
producing, we are ull responsible for the 
warfare state. ‘To parade with a poster 
which puts the blame on to someane else 
is a clear example of trying to unload a 
guilt complex. This is understandable, 
but it does not help us much. 

Aircraft workers, like every other section 
of society, are divided on the issue of 
nuclear weapons. There is no evidence 
that the incidences of support for CND is 
greater or less than among other sections, 
and there do not appear ta be any 
reasons why it should be. 

Let us get down off our self-built pedes- 
tals, and recognise that the change from 
a war to a peace economy will involve a 
long and difficult struggle. The statement 
of the BAC shop stewards is evidence 
that sections of the workers ara con- 
cerned that the change takes place. They 
are right to demand that their livelihood 
is safeguarded in the process. In that 
context society has a responsibility to tha 
aircraft worker. 


Perhaps this is a further example of the 
fact that we will get rid of nuclear 
weapons much quicker if we work to- 
Hether, rather than call gach other 
Fascists. 

Diek Nettleton and Alan Rooney, 

14 Tih Lane, Manchestorg. 


[am in entire agreement with the state- 
ment in your leading article of January 
22 (“Jobs for Peace") that “the ethics 
and econumics of disarmament must be 
more aggressively pressed upon the 
attention of the gavernment and the 
unions.” I believe, morenver, that this {s 
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a task which CND might well be tackling 
now, 

Why should not the projected dday 
mareh at aster be made the vehicle for 
a vivid demonstration of the peaceful 
uses fo which man’s labour might be put? 
This theme woultt prove more stimulat- 
ing and more immediately relevant to the 
needs of the people making armaments 
than the propasedt themes of ICY and a 
strengthened UN - iniportant though 
these are. 

The message of the march, if it is to be 
accepted by, for example, the workers on 
TSR2, would have to be hoth political 
und imaginative, Knowing tle of 
technical industry, 1 feel sume diftdence 
in putting forward the following sugses- 
tions - viz, that the Kolls Royce engines 
should be kept in production for penerat. 
ing electricity at peak periods; that the 
fuel to run them should be stored at 
ports and then pumped to power stations; 
that new ports, such as Milford Haven, 
could be developed for this purpose (the 
advantage of such a scheme would be 
experienced during severe winters); that 
the electronic engineers and other 
workers in the aircraft industry should 
use their skill in producing automated 
factories; that the shiphuilding tdustry 
shoul! produce hulks to be sunk on the 
perimeter of suitable sites around tho 
coast for Jand reclamafion land 5a 
obtained being tised for new airparts, 
perhaps ta replace inland air termini, 
with transport to cities provided by 
helicopters. 

Some of these ideas may not be practic 
able, but Lam sure that (here is available 
within the ranks of CND suflicient 
technical know-how ta produce an avers 
all picture of a new Hritain « without the 
bomb - which could win the support and 
co-operation of practical men, 

George Mann, 

Woodlawn, Beech, 

Alton, Hants. 


Risinghill 

Risinghill has places for 1,300 pupils, In 
four years it has half emptied: there ara 
500 empty seats, or twenty empty class 
rooms, The reason: the academe stan- 
dard is so low that brighter children in 
this district refuse to attend there. With 
every London school terribly avercrowd. 
ed, how can this school bo kept open? 
You can't compel children to attend, 
Family education must have the same 
freedom to choose that your front page 
(January 15) demands for literature. Jf 
the neighbourhood blackballs any school, 
then it’s reasonable to say that the school 
is a failure, In this sense, Mr Duane haa 
failed, 

It. Peters, 

7 Norfatk Nouse, London 8.8.18. 


The editor writes: Mr Duane was asked 
to commont on Mr Paters’ criticism, He 
infornied us that Hisinghil’s total enrol. 
ment is 890 students and its capacity is 
for 1,250. This makes for a difference af 
360 between actual enrolment and 
capacity, a difference Mr Duane feels Is 
net unusual for London secondary 
schools. Grammar sheols ure generally 
the only schools that are filled to capacity 
in the city. After the grammar schools, 
most parents prefer to send thelr child. 
ren to single-sex schools, This seema to 
be especially true of the Islington area, 
though even there none of the single-sex 
schools has ity capacity load. A phone 
call to the LCO confirms the fact that 
Landon secondary schools as a whole 
have been experiencing deelining enrol. 
ment since the ee yeur af 1060 when 
there were 192,000 students in secandary 
schools, The figure now is 160,000. 


Tibet 


Yo those who read the paragraph on 
Tihet an page 8 of the January 22 jssne 
I would recainmend reading Stuart and 
Roma Gelder’s The Timely Kain - Travels 
in New Tibet Chitchingans) - a firat-hand 
account fram within the country, 


No doubt ihe International Committee of 
Jurists is mot actually a subsidiary of the 
CIA but it often acts like It. The first 
thna if erliiciges anything dana by the 
USA, I nay begin to take {t seriously. 
To take the reports of emlgrés serigusly 
is an absurdity. 

feonaril Tombkiven, 

144 Muswell Hill Road, 

Landon N.16. 
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Year of growth for Anti-Apartheid 


1964 was a year of intense activity for 
the Anti-Apartheid Muvement; reports of 
the growth of its support and activity, as 
well as plans for future action, were 
announced at a press conference on 
January 24, 


During 1964 the movement sponsored 


‘Why Labour lost’ 
— George Delf 


George Delf, the independent disarma- 
ment candidate who polled 156 votes at 
the Leyton by-election, told Peace News 
last Tuesday that during the clection 
campaign he sound a general sense of 
disillusion with the Labour Party in the 
area. Many actual party workers seemed 
demoralised and told Mr Delf that they 
were plud he was standing as a disarma- 
ment candidate. as they were disappoint. 
ed with the development of Labour's 
foreign policy, 

Mr Delf feels that Labour Jost because 
many Labour supporters just did not 
bother to turn out to vote, and that this 
fact was probably accounted for to a 
large extent by their dislike of the way 
the member they had chosen and wanted 
was pushed aside to provide a seat for 
Mr Gordon Walker, 

Mr Gordon Walker himself, Mr Delf 
feels, was unwilling or unable to raise 
the level of the campaign to national and 
international issues. He allowed the 
campaign to be fought on local issues 
and tried to present himself as a local 
man particularly concerned with these 
issues, In any case, Mr Delf added, with 
a forelgn policy which is merely a slight 
re-arrangement of the previous Conser- 
valive government’s, the former Foreign 
Secretary had nothing very radieal or 
challenging to offer, 

Mr Dell said he felt his own intervention 
in lhe by-election had been tremendously 
worthwhile. He had never felt that the 
aetual votes he gained were the primary 
issue - whal was more important was the 
seope the election cainpaign gave him 
for putting a unilateral disarmer’s 
position to the electors... Ya received a 


mevery’ encouraging ‘amodht gf’ practical 
vadtgip which made 


it possibfe for three- 


“ee Quarters of {LAyee) opine Govered=hy~ 
comma - botue HE AMEE ort of 


ne his leaflets warp Atotelfupieal. |) 


sharp. disappointment, Mp Belf said. 


“had heen the Heti"ign Ws TV to cancel a 
“Hipermname Pores resulfs ~ok—the 
favion hy-cloc 


hoe ANPUIgA, wast to have 
ASL Thesday [th Lritindedt 
an interview with Mr Delf, as with the 
other candidates, in which they pave 
their assessment of the result, The pro- 
gramme had been cancelled In order to 
mike room for one about Sir Winston 
Churchill. 


both the April international conference 
on economic sanclions and the * World 
Campaign for the Release of South 
African Political Prisoners.” A’ great 
deal of work was done to arouse world 
public opinion over the Rivonia trial, 
and the conditions of South African 
political detainees, especially the torture 
of many of those held under the 90-day 
clause, were widely publicised during a 
month of activities last November which 


ended with a rally in Central Hall, 
London, to which 5,000 © students 
marched. 


Organisationally the movement expand- 
ed, moving into larger premises and in- 
creasing its full-time staff. During the 
past year the number of local committees 
has jumped from six to forty and the 
number of student groups from four to 
over thirty. 


On January 21 the movement also 
announced its intention to publish a 
monthly newspaper, Apartheid News, the 
first issue of which was in print on that 
date. Orders prior to publication totalled 
over 4,000. Future contributors to the 
paper will include Colin Legum, Doris 


Lessing, George Melly and James 
Cameron. 
The secretary of the Anti-Apartheid 


Movement, Mr S. Abdul, said that among 
the countries who formerly sold arms to 
South Africa and have now undertaken 
to supply no more, one had given the 


undertaking after pressure from the 
movement. The countries were the 
United States, Italy, Canada, West 


Germany, Sweden and Switzerland. The 
last-named, which had been supplying 
anti-aircraft guns to South Africa, con- 
tinued selling them after the United 
Nations resolution of December 1963, 
which called for a complete cessation of 
the supply of arms to South Africa. 
The Anti-Apartheid Movement organised 
a demonstration outside the Swiss Em- 
bassy in London which was widely re- 
ported in the Swiss press. Shortly 
afterwards Switzerland announced that 
it would comply with the UN resolu- 
tion, 

Mr David Ennals, MP for Dover, the 
movement’s  ex-chairman, announced 
that he intended to challenge the govern- 
ment about its policy of maintaining the 


a 


supply of spare parts for weapott 


already supplied to South Africa. 4 
coming} 


Activities planned for the I 
months include a mass lobby of Paria) 
ment on March 8, to urge the gover 
ment to take the lead in implementins! 
all UN resolutions in respect of securing 
the release of all South African politic# 
prisoners; a complete arms embarst 
support for collective UN sanctions and. 
freeing South West Africa from apatr 
heid rule, On March 21, Sharpeville Day: 
a public commemoration will be organs; 
ed; and to celebrate South Africa Free 
dom Day, which is June 26, there will Bf, 
a dramatic presentation about life Wy 
South Africa in the Central Ifall, West! 
minster, on June 21, and a mass rally 
Trafalgar Square on June 27. 


The consumer boycott will be Intensifie! 
by means of leaflets and pickets al 
more attention will be drawn to ¢ 

South West Africa issue by providini) 
information through pamphlets af? 
meetings. An international confereni 
of anti-apartheid movements is plannet*) 
in London to discuss the arms embaré!! 
and economic sanctions. 


a 


Students arrested in Lisbon 


The Portuguese political police arrested 
at least 33 students in Lisbon on January 
21 ancl 22 as suspected members of the 
Communist Party, the New York Times 
reported last weekend. They were 
accused of “ subversive activities.” 

The arrests were part of an offensive 
launched by the regime of Premier Sala- 
zar against university and high school 


circles, believed to be penetrated by the 
illegal Portuguese Communist Party. 

In a demonstration during the Lisbon 
University graduation ceremony on 
January 22, several hundred students 
hooed the dean, former Foreign Minister 
Paulo Cunha, and called for his resig- 
nation. They also demanded that their 
imprisoned colleagues be freed. Angry 


Britain refuses visa 
to General Delgado 


The Iome Secretary, Sir Frank Soskice, 
has refused to grant the exiled Portu- 
guese opposition leader, General Hum- 
berto Delgado, a visa to visit Britain, the 
Guardian reported Jast Monday. Farlier 
this month it wus revealed that General 
Delgado had visited Britain illicitly last 
December. He later sent a request for a 
visa to the Prime Minister, Mr Harold 


Wilson, and this was referred to Sir 
rank Soskice. 
A Wome Office spokesman said Jast 


Sunday: 
“The fact that he (General Delgado) 
has seen fit to abuse our hospitality 
and eircumvent the immigration pro- 
cedure by entering this country on a 
passport issued in a false name hus 
left us no alternative but to refuse.” 


In November, 1963, the Nome Secretary 
of the day, Me Wenry Brooke, was asked 
why he had refused to allow the Gencral 
to enter this country. Mr _ Brooke 
replied: 
“., . in the light of General Delgado's 
activities in this country during his 
last visit, when he came for the stated 
purpose of a lecture tour but, in the 
event, advocated armed insurrection 
against the government of his own 
country, I decided I would not be justi- 
fied in authorising a fresh visa.” 
Mr Waroeld Wilson, then leader of the 
Oppasition, asked: “ Are you aware that 
... this will have a very, very serious 
effect on Britain's name with a large 
number of African countries and mem- 
bers of the United Nations? ” 


students held protest mectings the sam 
afternoon in the student centre aM 
decided to call a general strike of al 
university faculties and technical 1 
stitutes the following Monday. Clashe 
with the police were expected becal) 
strikes are prohibited by law in Port! 
gal, 

A mimeographed leaflet of the La 
Faculty Association called the eurrel 
wave of arrests “the most brutal in t€ 
history of this institution.” It listed tM 
names of 27 students, ineluding fol! 
high school girls, who had been arrest 
in their homes early in the morning 
January 21, Student leaflets said thé 
three other unidentified students wel! 
also arrested at that time. After 
graduation ceremony police armed wil 
pistols arrested. three more student! 
Students’ passed out. teadets ducivg: 
ceremony calling for freedom of studoll 
assa¢jations-agd”““"qu--eutapomous, Ue) 
versity and a bettéf Portugal" 
T AiR Tpoliee-dsstiéd f-eommunt 
last aneurin. that it had ag 


of the ; GommunssfeParty, “aimed ! 
“Sapping pittanglousity ts. ~ 
The Daily Worker reported last Tuesd4 
that the students decided on Monday tli 
there should be 24 hours of “ acadeny 
mourning’ - wearing of black ties | 
dresses and failure to attend classes - 
protest against the arrests. 
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CHURCHILL AND GANDHI 


Mr Gandhi. There is simply no corn- 
parison between the British Raj in India 
und the Nazi Reich in Europe, There 
ia all the difference between them that 
Nes between a not quite cloudless day 
and a starless midnight, 

GANDHI; Of course you British prefer to 
flatter yourself on that score. You 
conyeniently forget Amritsar and the 
Rowlatt Act, don’t you? I think it almost 
fills the British with pride now to say 
that non-violence worked against them; 
it surely would never have worked 
agalnat other, less humane, Jess sports- 
toaaniike people... like the Germans. 
But of course it did! You recall the 
success of the Norwegian teachers 
aealnst Hitler. 

CHURCHILL; An exceptional situation. 
Ganpui: Jevery situation ip an exception. 
For every situation is unique. How many 
guch * exceptional situations” have men 
falled to recognise because of their blind 
commitinent to armed force? 

Cromenm.: All that you say again 
proves you are no politician. For you 
cannot see the most obvious realities. I 
saw the horror and brutality of Nazism 
and knew that our flawed society and 
those of France and America... yes, 
even that of Russia, were better, We 
fought through to vielory and we sur- 
vived. Imperfect, yes. But amid our 
imperfection the idesls that Hitler would 


have ruthlessly blotted out survive. 
Satyagraha would have saved nothing 
from Hitler. War saved something, And 
intelligent diplomacy - in the '20s and 
‘30s - would have saved everything, just 
as it can save everything now, if the 
western nations can keep their heads 
and their nerve. What you fail to see is 
the way in which power can serve 
principle. But principle divested of 
power is doomed. 


Ganput: What you fail to see is that 
there are sources of power as yet un- 
tapped in men - the power of their love 
and their ideals. And this power is not 
incompatible with intelligent diplomacy. 
Remember, Sir Winston, your country 
never dealt with a diplomat so courteous 
and yet so cunning, and ultimately so 
successful against you, ag this “ seditious 
fakir.” Indeed, my argument is that the 
power of love and idealism alone can 
generate intelligent diplomacy - by which 
I mean open communication and fair 
bargaining. What would a little love and 
honesty have done in 1919 to prevent 
19397 

Cnurcmn.: And what would a little air 
parity have done in 1937 to prevent 


Ganpul: But must you always see power 
as 4 weapon? Is jt not sufficiently clear 
that this kind of power - military power 
- can really no longer “ serve principle "? 


from page 4 


This policy of deterrence your Western 
societies now cling to involves you in a 
commitment to genocide, the very crime 
for which you punish the Nazis at 
Nuremberg. And if you should ever 
unleash that power, there will be neither 
principles nor people Jeft in your 
societies. The technicians have, I fear, 
rendered your Realpolitik obsolete. 


Cuurciiin: Not at all, sir. The weapons 
change, but not the ancient principle: 
si vis pacem, para bellum. In 1953 1 said, 
“when the advance of destructive 
weapons enables everyone to kill every- 
one else, nobody wil] want to kill anyone 
at all." This is what deterrence amounts 
to, and what it requires is that we arm 
and remain armed as never before in 
history. 

Ganpur: You can still believe that 
politics proceeds on the basis of such 
rational calculation - you who have seen 
madmen like Hitler rise up on the stage 
of history, you who saw relatively sane 
men blunder into catastrophe in 1914! 
When I hear you speak Ilke this, I won- 
der that you can call me a mystic and a 
dreamer. I seem to hear the eloquent 
volce of a hopeless Romantic: “the 
Byronic Napoleon,” as my biographer 
Louls Fischer called you. You are some- 
one whose politics belongs to the distant 
past, to the day of your great ancestor, 
Marlborough, when wars could be sur- 


gically neat and world affairs could ! 
pursued like a spart among generals af 
gentlemen, But that is all over, yf 
know. Ours is the age of the masses af 
of massive violence, a revolutionary © 
that requires a revolution in our 
ception of power. And this, for alt ¢ 
failures and miscalculations, is wha 
offered as a pioneer of non-violence: 
revolution in the meaning of pa f 
which called for “the vindication . 
truth not by the infliction of suffering” 
the opponent but on one's self.” 


CuurcnHiLL: And when I hear you spel 
I hear an even more distant voice - f 
voice of untold numbers of prophets #4 
visionaries, none of whase inspiraty 
would have been preserved but for % 
grim resolution, the hard sense and © 
steadfast responsibility of the statest™ 
ship that has always stood betw: 
civilised life and the barbarian at 

gates. 
GANDHI: I see, then, we can finally 68 
on very little. But you know, Sir ”)) 
ston, though we never spoke to “% 
another in all our lives, 1 belleve th; 
was between us, through our life 
work, the greatest dialogue of our tm 
Cnurcnitn: On that we can agree, 
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SPECIAL, CONFERENCE 


“A LABOUR GOVERNMENT, 
THE COLONIAL PEOPLES 
AND THE NEW NATIONS” 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 21st 10 am. to 5 pam. 


at the 

Day NATIONAL UNION OF RAILWAYMEN ASSEMBLY HALL 
be EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
1) be (opp. Euston Square Underground Station) 
col Attendance Fee: 2/6d. each 
ly # 
The Conference is based on our policy document, covering the whole 
et range of Britain’s relationships with the colonial peoples and the new 
‘tht nations, and ample time is allowed for questions and discussion. 
on Applications for Credentials should be sent in writing before February 
ent 18th to the above address, when a copy of our policy document will 
nine! be sent with admission ticket. 
are 
ae DO YOUR BEST TO COME TO THIS IMPORTANT 

CONFERENCE — AND BRING YOUR) FRIENDS! 

| ORGANISATIONS — SEND DELEGATES ! 


a AGENDA FOR CONFERENCE 


1 it 10.00 Fenner Brockway (Chairman), opens Conference. 

ight 

ral? ~ . + : : . 

per 10.15 David Ennals, M.P. (Parliamentary Private Secretary to the 

Minister of Overseas Development. Former Secretary of 

La International Department of the Labour Party) 

rid (1) “The Labour Government’s Policies.” 

5 thf 

fol 10.40 Questions and Discussion. 


“th 11.00 J. Kozenguizi (President, S.W. Africa National Union). 
wee (2) “ National Freedoms.” 
will (3) “Ilumanity Without Discrimination.” 


2? January 1965 


CHURCHILL AND GANDHI 


This week we feature front page "dialogue on power" - an imeginary 
exchange between thi two great world leaders - the one pre-eminent 
in war, the other a prohpet of pence. 


Many newspnpers will be on sale at th: Churchill funeral procession 

in Londen this weck. Without offenee to those who mourn the death of 
an outstanding national figure, should we not remind them that the 
values and order of society which Churchill defended are totally 
irrelevant to the nuclear age? Should they not be ked to romember 
the other great man, the anniversary of who death falls this weekend? 


We invite readers in London to order extra copi and sell this coming 
Saturday at the tube stations and other points appronching the pro 


cession route. Readers outside 


London will know many prop ive 


people who have been ned 11 the pr nd radio adulaticne, 
Pesce News | ome thi itive to say about it. Why not get a 
supply and d cop: round? 


We will welcome orders by return - this office will be open for supplies 
up to 1 p.m. on Saturday. 


5.00) 


Questions and D 
H.E. the Algerian Ambassador. 

(4) “Human Rights with Personal Liberty.” 

(5) “Economic Co-operation without Exploitation.” 
Questions and Discussion. 


LUNCH BREAK 


William Warbey, M.P. 
(6) “A World Disengaping itself from Nuclear Fear.” 
(7) “The New Hope Labour can Give.” 
Questions and Discussion, followed by General Discussion. 
John Eber (General Secretary, M.C.F.). 
y 
(8) “The Work of the Movement for Colonial 
Freedom.” 
Questions and Discussion. 


Chairman’s Closing Address. 


Conference ends. 


Organised by the Movement for Colonial Freedom. 
374 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.1. (TER 1078) 


Printed by Columbia Printers (T.U.) Holborn 4442 


